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Putting the "Personal" back into personal computing: 

Portable Manufacturers' motto is 
'smaller, faster, lighter' 


PORTABLE COMPUTERS arc 
now set to play a central role in 
ihc fast-moving drama that is the 
world computer industry. The ev¬ 
idence c-an be seen in the wide- 
ranging deal struck between 
TBM, the world's largest comput¬ 
er manufacturer, and Groupc 
Bull, the French national comput¬ 
er champion, which owns the Ze¬ 
nith Data Systems (ZDS) porta¬ 
ble computers which 
along with Toshiba of 
Japan arc the a pio¬ 
neers in portable com¬ 
puting. Toshiba is the 
market leader in porta¬ 
bles outside Japan. The 
deal with Bull, there¬ 
fore, plugs an important 
gap in IBM's product 
line while providing a 
welcome source of ex¬ 
tra volume for the 
French company's man¬ 
ufacturing facilities, 

' Fbrlhcr evidence 
comes from Apple 
Computer, the world's 
second largest PC com¬ 
pany. It moved last year 
into "notebook" com¬ 
puters with its Power Book series 
and sold 10,000 in the first three 
months of the fiscal year. If fur¬ 
ther proof was necessary, new¬ 
comers to the market are electing 
to make portables rather than any 
other kind of personal computer. 

What, these days, constitutes a 
portable computer? In the 1970s 
and 1980s, U was a machine that 
could be transported safely Jn a 
car boot. Compaq Computer of 
the US pioneered many or the de¬ 
sign and manufacturing technolo¬ 
gies that made it possible to lug 


GCE Expo. 

GENERAL COMPUTERS & 
Electronics Co,.held a compil¬ 
er expo, last week . under the, 
patronage of the. Minister of 
Energy arid Mineral Resources 
which ran from'2 to 4 June at 
the Royal Cultural Centre. ■ 
r The show included IBM and 
Tatung PCs, Brother printers. 

a variety- tifsoftware and 
-operating' systems; There was 
also a seminar.setttouie includ¬ 
ing topics such as .networking, 


around several kilogrammes of 
delicate electronics without dam¬ 
age. 

I hc introduction of notebook 
machines, courtesy principally of 
Japanese manufacturers, capable 
or being carried in a briefcase, 
but featuring a full-size screen 
and keyboard, changed that per¬ 
ception of portable machines. 
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Now the dividing line between 
portable and notebooks is diffi¬ 
cult to draw. Performance is simi¬ 
lar — both operate off either 
mains power or batteries. Both 
have full-sized screens and fully- 
featured keyboard. Both use the 
most powerful microprocessor 
chips available with memory ca¬ 
pacity to match. The motto of 
computer manufacturers has be¬ 
come "smaller, faster, lighter." It 
is however, easier to distinguish 
between notebook computers and 
the latest variety of portable ma- 



ban king systems, ; image pro¬ 
cessing amongst others. Her 
; Mt*ie$ty Queeri Nodr atso visit¬ 
ed the expo. 


chines to attract attention; hand 
held, palmtop or pocket comput¬ 
ers. 

Among the manufacturers of 
pockct-sizcd computers arc Psion 
and DIP of the UK, Hewlett- 
Packard of the US and Poqet, a 
California-based company in 
which Fujitsu of Japan has a sub¬ 
stantial stake. 

They offer many of the 
functions found in full- 
sized PCs of IBM design. 
The best-selling Hewlett 
Packard model, for exam¬ 
ple, takes the user into 
the Lotus 1-2-3 spread¬ 
sheet with a single key 
strokel 

The problem with all 
handhelds, however, is 
the miniature keyboard 
which makes touch- 
typing virtually impossi¬ 
ble, and the small screen. 
Handheld computers can 
have important roles in 
business, but the future of 
portable computing 
seems to lie with note¬ 
books. 

The market for note¬ 
book machines, for example, 
which some thought would grow 
by 80 per cent last year grew 
only about 40 per cent because of 
the recession. Still, the overall 
market grew by 39 per cejit be¬ 
tween 1990 and 1991. Portable 
makers arc, however, optimistic 
that the market will sec a sub¬ 
stantial growth through to 1993. 

Their Optimism- is justified by 
the fact tnat portable computers 
seem to be putting the "person¬ 
al!" back into personal comput¬ 
ing. A key clement of the PC rev¬ 
olution was the freedom from 
dependence on the data centre 
that it gave individual users. 

Whore a combination of porta¬ 
ble and desktop computing is es¬ 
sential, there are docking pods, 
desktop units to receive the port¬ 
able processing unit providing it 
with better screen, keyboard and 
communications with other com* 
puter systems. 

In Battery technology, the most 
, promising technique to date has 
been power management —- con¬ 
trolling software which switches 
off the power to any part of the 
computer not actually being 
used. Rotating disk drives and 11- 
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Views on computer 
advertising 


HAVE YOU recently seen the PowerBook advertisement on TV. 
It’s probably the first computer advertisement to appear on TV in 
Jordan and its quite good too. This was part of a full blown cam¬ 
paign for the Apple Macintosh PowerBook spread out all over a 
whole page in the daily paper and full colour ads in magazines to 
coincide with the expo. It made me wonder why wc never used 
TV before (it is still too early to judge the results, of course) but, 
more importantly, what is the effect of advertisement on ihc Jor¬ 
danian computer user? 

Upon discussing the topic with many I have gathered some 
rather interesting opinions. Are computer advertisements mislead¬ 
ing to the reader or viewer. Well, let's look at it like this. If you 
were somebody planning to buy a computer would an advertise¬ 
ment help you make your mind up? The common answer is not 
necessarily, unless it includes information on a new price dis¬ 
count, new features for the same price or new models worth hav¬ 
ing rather than buying something older. From such answers one 
would assume that ads should basically be informative rather than 
anything else. What about the promotional side? Couldn't an ad 
promote computer software and hardware? It depends on how im¬ 
pressive the product actually is. If it looks promising, incorporates 
certain sought after features or is part of a line of famous comput¬ 
ers produced by a respected company then it would grab the atten¬ 
tion of computer users. 

A view expressed by several people to me was that enthusiastic 
computer users usually depend on magazines and publications as 
a main source of information about any product. Once you're fin¬ 
ished reading about it, there's nothing wrong with inspecting an 
advertisement to see if the article missed anything. Most comput¬ 
er users are fans of graphic presentation and accordingly enjoy 
looking at designs, creative ideas and any other graphic features 
of a computer advertisement. Still, such a fact may also apply to 
their reaction towards a shoes ad! Most agree that this basically 
really applies to computer games advertisements which arc proba¬ 
bly the most colorful, imaginative and impressive ads around. 
More importantly, buying a computer game isn’t like buying a 
PC. When you buy a computer, a lot more study goes into the de¬ 
cision specially seeing as a lot more money is invested in it. The 
user cannot be simply influenced by an ad. 

Many brought up the importance of a copyrights law to help us¬ 
ers make their decision, since this is the only region in the world 
in which official dealers and pirates advertise the same piece of 
software in the same magazine and sometimes on the same page! 
Obviously, ads Tor pirated software attract users because of the 
much lower price which is fine as long ns the software in question 
does not require support, software isn’t complicated. However, it 
Some users complain that a lot more effort is pul into marketing a 
product through extensively advertising it. Once the user actually 
goes out and buys it he is appalled by the bad documentation and 
the lack of literature on it. Surely good-documentation is an es¬ 
sential part of marketing a product? 

The research goes on in the biggest marketing corporations all 
over the world to find out what makes a computer user "lick". 1 
don't know about all you users out their, but I d be happy with a 
well-documented piece of software or hardware at a moderate 
price any day. Still, the effect of advertising has been proven in 
the global computer market and the Jordanian market is no excep* 
' tion. The press here has woven to be the main source of informa¬ 
tion for users in the market because of the absence of specialized 
publications like Jordanian computer magazines. So the Jordanian 
user's search goes on for the ideal place to look or read about the 
local market and what's available, hi the meantime, it would be 
wise to continue comparing the little information available 
through advertisements in the papers before contacting any spe¬ 
cific suppliers. ■ 


luminated screens soak up, power 
rapidly, for example. 

Rotating magnetic memory, 
however may well give way to 
"flash; eprom", semiconductor 
memory which retains informa¬ 
tion stored in its circuitry even 
when the power is switched off. 
Intel of the US have joined forces 
with Sharp of Japan to develop 


succeeding generations of Hash 
memory chips. We can look for¬ 
ward to a portable computer less 
than an Inch thick and weighing 
only about 250 grammes. At-a 
price of $200 and with a. 200- 
hour battery life. Such, machines 
should be available by the end of 
the decade. ■ ^ 
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Who's behind the 
Jordan-bashing 
campaign? 

■ Jordan has accused Arab coun¬ 
tries of supplying Washington 
with information about alleged vi¬ 
olations through Jordan of UN 
trade sanctions against Iraq. It ac¬ 
cused Gulf countries of conspir¬ 
ing to isolate Jordan and stepping 
up economic pressures against the 
kingdqpi. A Jordanian source was 
quoted as saying that the recent 
US decision to postpone joint 
military exercises was taken as a 
result of official reports against 
Jordan submitted by Lhe Iraqi op¬ 
position to the US Congress. 
Washington last month postponed 
joint military exercises indefinite¬ 
ly, because of what it said was the 
smuggling of goods to Iraq across 
Jordanian territory. 

Jordan, which denied the accu¬ 
sations on a number or occasions, 
says the US decision comes at a 
time when the country is under 
political pressures for its posi¬ 
tions in the peace talks with Is¬ 
rael. Observers in Washington 
point to a recent increase in criti¬ 
cisms of Jordan by US Congress 
during the presidential election 
year and especially after His Ma¬ 
jesty King' Hussein's visit to the 
US capital last March. During the 
visit, the US administration said 
Jordan was abiding by the eco¬ 
nomic embargo against Iraq. 

But a Jordanian official was 
quoted by AI Quds newspaper on 
Sunday as saying that the Jordani¬ 
an government had turned down 
an American request to allow in¬ 
ternational troops to be deployed 
along the Jordanian border with 
Iraq. In rclum, the US would lift 
a naval siege on Aqaba. The Jeru¬ 
salem-based paper .quoted the un- 


WEEK 

An unconventional report on 
Jordanian news and views 


named Jordanian official as say¬ 
ing that sincq Jordan's rejection of 
the offer, US ships at the entrance 
of Aqaba have stepped up their 
interceptions of commercial ves¬ 
sels bound for the country's only 
port. He warned that such an es¬ 
calation is intended to halt 
shipping activities to Aqaba and 
paralyze Jordan's economy. The 
paper said dial Jordan is worried 
about a possible distortion cam¬ 
paign against it led by America's 
allies in the region, especially the 
Gulf countries. But the paper 
quoted the Jordanian official as 
saying that Gulf Cooperation 
Council (GCQ officials had ad¬ 
mitted to receiving orders from 
American officials not to improve 
relations with Jordan. 

With the Bush administration 
facing a probe into what is now 
called "Iraq-gate" on its pre- 
Kuwait invasion relations with 
Iraq, a number of Jordanian offi¬ 
cials fear that the American ad¬ 
ministration will be increasing its 
pressure on Iraq to maintain its 
public image. One way of doing 
this could be to punish Jordan for 
its alleged role in helping Iraq 
bust the sanctions. 

Jordan is importing its oil from 
Iraq with the approval of the UN 
Sanctions Committee. In return, 
Jordan is supplying Iraq with 
food and medicines, both of 
which have been exempted from 
the sanctions' list. Recently, Jor¬ 
danian authorities arrested a num¬ 
ber of Iraqi merchants charged 
with breaking the sanctions. 
News reports said an investiga¬ 
tion into the matter uncovered the 
complicity of a number of cus¬ 
toms officials, most of whom 
have been characd. 

Jordanian officials say that it is 
virtually impossible to detect all 
smuggling operations. Jordan has 
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a long land border with Iraq in a 
largely uninhabited desert. But 
Jordanian officials say that Jordan 
is being singled out while large- 
scale smuggling into Iraq is tak¬ 
ing place from Turkey, Iran and 
Syria. 

Islamists lose 
outspoken deputy 

■ Lower House deputy (Madaba 
district) Mr Ahmad Qtcish Al 
Azaydeh died last week after a 
long illrtess al the age of 46. His 
death came one day after the 
passing away of Upper House 
Senator Mr Khalil At Salon. The 
death of Azaydeh, an outspoken 
Islamist deputy, came as a blow 
tti the Muslim Brotherhood bloc. 
The late Azaydeh was a member 
of the movement's high command 
council and was one of the active 
Islamist members in the House. 
He was the movement's spokes¬ 
man and for a long time served as 
head of the Houso Public Liber¬ 
ties Committee. 

With Azaydch's premature 
death, by-elections are expected 
to be held to fill the vacant Mada¬ 
ba seat within the coming two 
months in accordance with Arti¬ 
cle 88 of the Constitution. But the 
same article stipulates that the 
council of ministers may ask the 
Lower Hou$e to elect a member if 
by-clcctions were not possible. 
This condition was applied in the 
past to West Bank deputies where 
elections were not possible be¬ 
cause of the Israeli occupation. 

As for the vacant Upper House 
seat, Mr Al Salem's successor 
will be named by His Majesty the 
King. 

Steaming hot at the 
Lower House 



■ Temperatures will continue to 
rise inside the Lower House of 
Parliament, which convened on 
Sunday in a two-month extraordi¬ 
nary session during which depu¬ 
ties will attempt to pass two con¬ 
troversial laws among many 
others. The draft Parlies Law was 

already creating heated debates 
minutes after the opening session. 
Article 3, defining political par¬ 
ties, drew statements from 18 
I deputies and others will speak in 
the following, session. The Legal 
Committee had recommended 
that major amendments be intro¬ 
duced to the draft law. 

Regarding Article 3 of the draft 
. law, the committee objected to 
j. the . government's definition of a 
. party as an organized movement, 
and to using a number of "broad. 

, and non, legal expressions" like 
'freedom pf expression" and 

"democratic, function." .The com¬ 
mittee also objected to the condi¬ 
tion that parties define their pro¬ 
grams, saying that programs are ’ 
Subject to change. ; 

The committee recommended 
[hhi the party be recognized if it 
i is formed under the Constitution 
, and the Law. It defined thd party : 
. as;any Jordanian political;group, 
• whose objective is to participate 
in |he political life of the country. 
2arlf» deputy Sheikh Abdel Baqi 
— •httnirto''.attacked the concept of. 


pluralism and democracy as im¬ 
ports from the West in conflict 
with the basic principles of Islam. 
Amman deputy Ahmad Abbadi 
rejected the law altogether and 
said Jordanians were not yet 
ready to embrace political plural¬ 
ism. and that they will have to be 
prepared for it. Other deputies 
voiced their reservations for other 
reasons. 

More than 60 draft laws are on 
the House's agenda for the ex¬ 
traordinary session, including the 
press and publications, labor and 
economic crimes.. 

TCC will not go 
private 

■ Director General of the Tele¬ 
communication Corp. (TCC), Mr 
Ahmad Al Nawawi, has told Pe¬ 
tra news agency that plans for the 
corporations's privatization have 
been shelved and that a substitute 
plan calls for the revitalization of 
the corporation's law, which 
gives the TCC financial and ad¬ 
min istraiivc independence to 
function on commercial basis. Mr 
Nawawi said the TCC is working 
on modernizing its services and 
improving the relationship with 
its customers. But he added that 
the idea of privatization will have 
to be reconsidered in the future, 
as markets everywhere move to 
end monopolies and decentralize 
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operations. He foresaw a need for 
the involvement of the private 
sector and the possibility of at¬ 
tracting foreign capital into the 
TCC. 

Mr Nawawi said the TCC, a 
state monopoly, had to cancel its 
third five-year plan because of 
the financial difficulties of the 
country which prohibited foreign 
borrowing. He added that the cor¬ 
poration now submits its finan¬ 
cial needs to the Ministry of Fi¬ 
nance in order to carry out a 
minimum number of projects. 
But the recent positive economic 
indicators have encouraged the 
TCC to renew contacts with fi¬ 
nanciers to launch new projects 
like the Mafraq telephone ex¬ 
change. 

Islamists to 
impeach Interior 
Minister 

■ Muslim Brotherhood deputies 
at the Lower House of Parliament 
ore reported to have decided to 
withhold their confidence from 
Minister of the Interior Mr Jaw- 
dat Khalaf for allegedly banning 
worshipers from praying in pub¬ 
lic places and outside mosques 
on the morning of the Eid cl 
Adha. Many Islamists reported 
that police prevented worshipers 
from praying in open fields next 
to mosques as traditionally done 
in eld prayers. It was not clear 
when the deputies intended to 
make their move. The House is 
currently meeting in an extraordi¬ 
nary session. The next ordinary 
session will be on 1 October. 
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Man of the hour 

Can Rabin deliver, now 
that he's in charge? 


an UNSENTIMENTAL Yitzhak 
Rabin is the first Labor candidate 
for premier not to campaign at a 
kibbutz — and win. 

He has fashioned a campaign 
that strategically pinpointed the 
floating voters as if they were 
military targets wailing to be 
picked off. He has put special 
emphasis on swing voters: immi¬ 
grants, first lime voters and par¬ 
ticularly Sephardim who voted 
Likud. 

"Our salvation will not come 
from the Left. Our best chance is 
to target potential voters of the 
Right,” he repeatedly said. 

Rabin sounded equally unsenti- 

News Analysis 

mental about peace, voicing no 
soaring hope in a common future 
with Arabs. Speaking in his usual 
deep, slow-taking bass voice, the 
70-year-old Rabin replied: "Yes, 

I think we can be more serious 
about reaching an autonomy 
agreement with the Palestinians 
without hurting oui security. This 
would be the first step. Wc must 
fulfill the international obligation 
that we undertook in 1978 (the 
Camp David autonomy clauses): 
we would control the territories, 
we would also run the foreign af¬ 
fairs. and wc would protect the 
Jewish settlements." 

He docs not approach the Pal¬ 
estinian issue from a humanitari¬ 
an perspective. Like many Israeli 
military men, he believes you can 
fight many things hut not facts, 
and that Israel cannot swallow so 
many Palestinians without be¬ 
coming a binational state. 

He also believes the four previ¬ 
ous failed electoral attempts of 
his predecessor and arch rival 
Shimon Peres have amply dem¬ 
onstrated that one cannot win an 
election in Israel based on hopes 
for a shared destiny in a harmon¬ 
ized Middle East. 

Usually a worst-case scenario 
thinker by temperament. Rabin 
believes peace is not likely to 
produce the Idyllic regional eco¬ 
nomic common market anytime 
soon as Peres envisions. Howcv-. 
% this is not the only measure of 
peace. As Rabin sees it, agree¬ 
ments with Egypt and Syria in 
the past have shown that they de¬ 
fuse threats of war. 

Rabin believes the Israeli-Arab 
peace model is more likely to fol¬ 
low a US-Soviet approach in the 
1970s of reducing tensions rather 
than creating close friendships. 

. In a monograph written in the 
journal Potiilka early this year, 
Rabin suggested that Israel's win¬ 
dow of opportunity will only last 
until the end of; this decade, when 
"an and other radical states will 
massert, themselves once they 
possess nucleaur weapons. It is in 



Israel's interest to move forward 
now. Paralysis at the peace table 
is unthinkable. 

The first step is an an autono¬ 
my agreement with the Palestini¬ 
ans, which Rabin has pledged to 
attain within six to twelve 
months. Afterwards, he would 
negotiate in earnest with the Syri¬ 
ans. While-saying Israel cannot 
come "down" from the Golan 
even in return for a peace treaty, 
he believes creative solutions are 
possible. In a recent interview 
with The Jerusalem Post , Rabin 
obliquely suggested a long-term 
"leasing" arrangement if the Syri¬ 
ans concern was sovereignty and 
not nn Israeli presence. 

While Rabin prides himself on 
his pragmatism, he lias often 
veered from a centrist course and 
has adopted harsh positions. 

While serving as defense min¬ 
ister himself at llie outbreak of 
the Intifada in 1987, he achieved 
international censure when he 
called on soldiers to "break the 
bones" of perpetrators of vio¬ 
lence. He approved die demoli¬ 
tion of many Palestinian homes 
of alleged terrorists, made broad 
use of administrative detention 
and expelled Palestinian ringlead¬ 
ers. 

While seeking to quell the Inti¬ 
fada, Rabin has consistently op¬ 
posed settlements in the territo¬ 
ries and clashed with Oush 
Emunim over Scbastia in 1975 
while serving as prime minister. 
When speaking to Russian immi¬ 
grants on the campaign trail re¬ 
cently, Rabin drove home the 
point strictly in economic terms. 
Such settlements are a misplaced 
budgetary priority that contribute 
to the drying up of immigration, 
and hurt the prospects to receive 
the $10 billion loan guarantee 
from the US* 

He divides settlements into two 
parts: "political" and "security." 

In the second category he puts 
Greater Jerusalem, the Jordan 
Valley and the Golan Heights: 
the rest fall into the .first catego- 
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To revive a recession-oriented 
economy and restart immigration, 
Rabin believes it is essential that 
Israel re-establish a close rela¬ 
tionship with the US. 

Rabin, who served as ambassa¬ 
dor to the US from 1968 to 1973, 
views himself as an Amcricolo- 
gist. While Shamir's political cul¬ 
ture derives from Eastern Europe, 
and Shimon Peres thrived in the 
past due to his contacts in West¬ 
ern Europe, Rabin has no pa¬ 
tience for any country except the 
US. 

Yitzhak Rabin, bom in Jerusa¬ 
lem in 1922, is the son of Eastern 
European immigrants, Nchcmia 
and Rosa (Cohen) Rabin. Before 
arriving in Palestine as part of the 
Jewish Legion contingent in 
World War I, the Ukrainian-born 
Nehcmia immigrated to the US 
as a youth and spent 18 years 
mainly as a tailor in Chicago. 
Rosa arrived in Palestine, after 
fleeing the Russian revolution. 
She was, however, an ardent be¬ 
liever in socialism and would be¬ 
come very active in labor poli¬ 
tics. People who know Rabin 
claim it was Yitzhak's mother 
who inspired him to a career in 
public service. Rosa died when 
Yitzhak was 15, and he has 
named that moment as the worst 
in his life. 

in the months following the 
UN partition vole in 1947, he 
was in charge of forcing open the 
Jerusalem corridor road. 

During the 1948 War, he led 
major battles around Jerusalem: 
and it was his Palmah unit which 
blew up the the Irgun arms ship, 
the Allalcna. 

He remained loyal to Palmah 
commander Yigal Allon. To this 
day, Alton's picture hangs in bold 
display in his office. 

Rabin rose through the ranks or 
the Israeli army until becoming 
chief of staff in 1964. He look 
very personally the criticism lev¬ 
elled by Bcn-Gurion that by call¬ 
ing up the reserves, Rabin had es¬ 
calated the crisis in May 1967. 
He now says that it contributed to 
his 24-hour breakdown during 
that month. 

Rabin retired shortly after and 
was appointed ambassador in 
Washington, a post he held for 
five years and in which he ac¬ 
quainted himself with US deci¬ 
sion-makers. 

By not being in Golda Meir’s 
government which experienced 
the debacle leading up to the Yom 

Continued on page8 
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After Israel's political bombshell 

Labor promises 
Palestinian autonomy 
within six months 


By a Star Staff Writer 

THE RESULTS of Tuesday's Israeli elections have been described b> 
Israeli observers as a political bombshell, a major turning point in Is¬ 
raeli politics and as a political coup that ended Die Likud's 15-ycar-olc 
grip on power and returned Israeli politics to a centrist course. 

Bui whether Tuesday's development will escalate the pace of the be¬ 
leaguered peace process and deliver Palestinian autonomy wiihin six 
months, as victorious Yitzhak Rabin aides jubilantly announced on the 
morning after the elections, remains to be seen. One thing is Tor cer¬ 
tain, ahout 2.5 million Israeli voters went to the polls with a clcai 
choice knowing what the issues were and they voted for a political 
agenda that promised to salvage the peace process and get the country 
out of its political and economic quagmire. "It was a vote for peace," 
an dated Rabin assistant told the BBC at the bustling Labor headquar¬ 
ters on Tuesday evening minutes after as the predictions of an exit poll 
gave Labor and left-wing panics 64 scats in the 120-scat Knesset. 

Observers believe Labor and its allies were able to break through Li¬ 
kud defences by winning over the votes of thousands of Soviet immi¬ 
grants. Final results will be announced on Friday, but unofficial final 
counting gave Labor 45 scats ( up from 39) to Likud's 32 (down from 
40). Mcrctz, a coalition of left-wing parties, got 12 scats (up from If) in 
the previous Knesset). As a result. Mr Rabin now has a comfortable 
majority that will allow him to form a coalition cabinet with Mcretz 
leaving Likud and right-wing panics out in the cold. 

Labor's landslide victory surprised everybody including Labor hack¬ 
ers. "They have misread the mood of the Israeli public," said one Israe¬ 
li journalist referring to Likud leadership. Israel's Prime Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Shamir said his political career was over and that he will retire 
and hand over Likud's leadership. 

Observers believed Likud was already in trouble when Shamir was 
forced to retract his promise to jail Palestinian peace negotiators Tor 
meeting in Amman with PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat Igst week. Few 
days before election day, an Israeli poll revealed that a majority of Is¬ 
raeli generals sec a need for Israel to give back land in exchange Tor a 
political settlement. 

Labor promised to impose an immediate freeze on settlement activi¬ 
ties in the occupied territories and negotiate in earnest with Palestinians 
in order to achieve Palestinian autonomy within six months. Palestinian 
leaders in the West Bank expressed their hope that a Labor-led govern¬ 
ment will be able to talk substance at the peace talks and move forward 
on the issues or Palestinian rights and the holding of elections as a pre¬ 
lude to an interim self government.. 

Arab observers believe the Palestinian leadership had played its cards 
well iri the months and weeks preceding the elections, as did the Amer¬ 
ican administration, which stayed out of internal Israeli politics so as 
not to give Likud reason to infiucnco the voters. 

Jordan will be happy with the latest results as will be all other Arab 
parlies to the peace talks. Jordan's Minister of Information Mr Mah¬ 
moud El Sherif told the Star that he received the news of labor victory 
with "guarded optimism." He said the change in Israel is probably the 
■'most Important fruit of Arab movement towards peace.” He said the 
results of the elections reflected the sharp differences between the two 
main parties and that the issue of peace has been a decisive element in 
the victory of the Labor Parly." 

Bui he warned that Rabin represents the hawkish movement within 
the Labor- Party mid that Arabs should not expect the Israeli position at 
the negotiating table to turn in (heir favor overnight. He added that It 
would be Interesting to sec how the Bush administration, itself prepar¬ 
ing far elections, would react lo Rabin's request Tor loan guarantees; 
"Will the Bush administration approve the loons in order to appease 
Jewish votes (in the US) or will it demand more substantial conces¬ 
sions from the’Israelis,” Mr El Sherif asked. 

Arab League Secretary General, Dr Ismal Abdel Maguid, said Labor 
victory was a. positive development and expressed his hope that (he 
new Israeli government would not waste time and would enter into se¬ 
rious negotiations with Arab parlies. ■ 
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Scenes from the underwater seascape in Aqaba 

US marketing team 
sees big money in 
Aqaba scuba diving 
promotion 

By a Star Staff Writer 

AN AMERICAN marketing team has submined a report containing 
proposals for promoting Aqaba to American scuba divers. The report, 
done by Third Coast Productions in co-operation with Aquamarina Ho¬ 
tel, Royal Jordanian (RJ) and the Royal Diving Center in Aqaba, in¬ 
cludes a study of the Royal Diving Center facilities, rates and services, 
airline and hotel services. In addition to that, the report includes propo¬ 
sals for advertising and promotion in specialized publications around 
tiie world and a recommendation to do a commercial promoting Jordan 
in Scuba World television series. 

Already RJ, Aquamarina and a New York-based travel agency are 
offering a week-long scuba diving package to Aqaba For $2000. The 
offer will ran until December. 

The report estimates that the American market will generate about 
15 divers per month with the potential of growing up to 100 per month 
in three years. "Once Americans experience Jordan and the hospitality 
of its people...traffic from the US will certainly benefit Jordan's econo¬ 
my," Jim Aden, a marketing director with the group, writes in the re¬ 
port. 

The experts hope to increase tourism traffic to Jordan from the Unit¬ 
ed States, to develop a positive image of Jordan, to work within a fea¬ 
sible budget and to prepare Aqaba for increased traffic. They cited 
three obstacles to doing that; bias and detrimental US press coverage, 
inaccurate stereotyping or the Middle East by Americans and a limited 
budget by Jordan to counter negative press. 


proposed a number of "affordable solutions" including the use 
of a $28,000 "Scuba World" television series to "spread the real Jorda¬ 
nian story" through 30 second commercials, appearing 1100 times in 
nationwide broadcasts across the USA, the use of promotional videos 
to promote "the wonders of Jordan to the travelling American public", 
an organized positive image press release program in the US press and 
spot ad purchases in US travel and diving magazines when the publish¬ 
er will guarantee editorial articles. 

The report mentions many positive aspects in Jordan that will help in 
the promotion from RJ's excellent service to good food prices and 
quality and well-organized tours; to the friendly attitudes of Jordanians 
and the television news in English. 

Among the negative aspects are trash on the reef, poor technical sup¬ 
port on diving boats, selling Jordan diving far below its real value and 
the need to train more instructors at the Royal Divine Center. 

' The report cohcludes that of all destinations the marketing team had 
covered in toe last ten years, Jordan appears ,to be the most undersold 
and undervalued. "Considering that the Red Sea is a world class diving 
destination, pricing arid selling of the destination should be modified to 
fit the Stature of the product. The experts also called for the installa- ; 
tion of permanent moorings in diving spots because "every anchor 
drop destroys centuries of reef growth, -Your, reef is worth billions of' 
dive tourist dollars over the next century. It is a renewable national re¬ 
source with tremendous potential. Taking care of it must be addressed : 
pow,'! Pmy .Tang, producer of. Scuba World television series con¬ 
cludes. ■ I. . : 
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By Vesna Masharqa 

Special to The Star 

THERE ARE now clear signs 
that Jordan's tourist industry is 
picking up again after the post 
Gulf War slump which brought 
the number of tourists down to 
the zero point. 

According to the latest assess¬ 
ments from the Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism, there is now a daily flow of 
tourists to Petra ranging between 
1000 to 1500, and the number is 
expected to climb this summer to 
over 2000. A further 20 percent 
increase is also anticipated for 
the year 1993. 

"There is tremendous demand 
for accommodation for visitors to 
Petra. The hotels available 
around the Petra site in the Wadi 

: Moussa area can barely absorb 
them," said Nasri Atallah, secre¬ 
tary general of the Ministry of 
Tourism. 

He added that the guests cannot 
be hosted overnight by the only 
two hotels on the site, the Petra 
Forum and the Government Rest 
House, whose room capacity can 
satisfy only one eighth of the cur¬ 
rent demand. Hence, visitors arc 
obliged to go back to their hotels 
in Amman the very same day. 
This is especially uncomfortable 
for older visitors, who are 
obliged to travel another 262 km 
after a long day of bus and horse 
riding, walking and sightseeing. 

Considering the increasing de¬ 
mand for accommodation for vis¬ 
itors, the Ministry of Tourism in 
cooperation with the Petra Trust 
Fluid (both are assigned to pro¬ 
tect the environment and antiqui¬ 
ties in the* Wadi Moussa area), 
hayeTaunched a campaign for the 
building of new hotels and are 
encouraging the private sector to 
Invest in hotel chains. These ho¬ 
tels have been strictly defined by 
the Royal Archaeological Com¬ 
mittee for Petra as being two sto¬ 
rey buildings, made of pinkish 
and rose-colored stone extracted 
locally from the Wadi Moussa 
area. 

“Together with the Royal Ar¬ 
chaeological Committee for Petra 
we have set regulations and 
guidelines for hotel constructors,'' 
said Mr Atallah. 'The buildings 
will be situated between Wadi 
Moussa town and the village of 
Taiba, giving more of a rural im¬ 
pression by, their architecture. 
They should be complementary 
to the environment, hidden from 
the antiquities' sights by a moun¬ 
tain and not overlooking the Pe¬ 
tra site."; 

■ Three private companies have 
already responded positively to 
the campaign so far, and the Pe¬ 
tra Forum: is in the process of 
building 80 1 additional • rooms 
while the Rcil House is doubling 
its room capacity. It is hoped ibat 
their extensions will be complete 
by rtexLyear. 

ujbttra hotels: meanLmore-cam- 
paigns directed at foreign tourist 
markets, and increased campaign¬ 
ing assumes; more, promotions 
arid incentives for investments‘in 
renovatipn, restoration and recoin-’ 
atruqticm. According to Mr Auk 

■ i $ e i Hlji/itry of-Tourism, to¬ 
gether with the private and public 
sector, have distributed their bud- 

' BM fnr 1 . ilia* uL. L— ' _ •, 


nian tourism. 

The govern¬ 
ment, for ex¬ 
ample, allocat¬ 
ed JD 600,000 
for a campaign 
of the German 
market which 
started the sec¬ 
ond week in 
June. The cam¬ 
paign will in¬ 
clude a TV 
show contest 
featuring 67 
German girls 
who share the 
name 'Petra'. 

They will be 
invited to Jor¬ 
dan along with 

German tour - 

operators who 

are interested in adding Jordan to 
their touristic schedules. Their 
visits will be free of charge and 
air fares will be granted by Royal 
Jordanian Airways. 

"Excessive interest and consid¬ 
eration has been given to the Ger¬ 
man market because before the 
Gulf crisis Germany was our 
number one customer. They com¬ 
pletely abandoned us after the 
war," said Mr Atallah. 

Italy is currently the country 
showing the greatest interest in 
Jordanian tourism. Owing to the 
efforts of HM Queen Noor and 
the campaign conducted by Roy¬ 
al Jordanian conducted in Italy, 
the response is still ascending. 

"Since 1987, when we signed 
art agreement with Royal Jordani¬ 
an appointing them to represent 
the interests of Jordanian tourism 
on the traditional European mar¬ 
ket, we have successfully con¬ 
ducted many touristic campaigns 
promoting our culture. The cam¬ 
paigns in Italy, Germany and the 
Expo 92 in Spain arc an expres¬ 
sion of this fruitful cooperation 
and coordination,’ 1 said Mr Atal¬ 
lah. 



Jordanian tourism is estimated 
by other Arab countries as being 
highly competitive — not only 
for its unique, ancient history and 
extraordinary nature — but also 
for its services, roads, prices and 
hospitality. Furthermore, Jordan 
is constantly discovering new ar¬ 
chaeological sites, giving variety 
and richness to its archaeological 
resorts, and additional attractions 
to its touristic potential. 

Jordanian tourism provides 16 
per cent of the GNP (gross na¬ 
tional product), representing half 
a billion dollars in 1989. The ex¬ 
pected flood of tourists will not 
only generate income but will 
also create new problems in 
terms of protecting Petra's antiq¬ 
uities and its natural environ¬ 
ment. 

The Ministry of Tourism is 
now in the process of studying 
and planning ways of protecting 
Petra's archaeological digs while 
at the some time keeping up the 
inherent hospitality of the Jorda¬ 
nian people. Needless to say, 
"Ahlan Wa Sahlan" will always 
remain a main pillar of Jordanian 
tradition and culture. ■ 


Jerash festival enters its 
second decade 

THE JERASH Festival National Higher Committee, chaired by Her 
Majesty Queen Noor, held a press conference in Amman this week on 
tneoccasion of the start of the second decade for the Jerash festival. 

■ . Dire ® t ? r , c festival, Mr Akram Masarwah, addressed the joumal- 

“ introduced the festival's broad strategic plans and objectives, 
which he said pointed the Jerash event towards being "the recognized 
andaclmowJcdged festival of festivals throughout the coming decade." • 
i ne eleventh Jerash festival was announced to be tackling three prin¬ 
cipal fields of interest: The first will address the adult audience and. 
wui present the premise showing or the play The Rainmaker 1 , written 
P ,a r righL Dourai< ^ Lnham. There will also be concerts per¬ 
ked by Julia Boutros and Milham Barakal. 

The second field will focus attention on providing a program for the 
^ d,e nce» which will be run in Amman in the mornings. 
Shows will include the children's play The Happy Bird*, written by 
anafeatunng Dourald Laham and presentations by the Royal Cultural 
CCTtre* * Gl ^ Up ’ 1116 Arab Music Instilule and the Haya Cultural 

J?» rd ^ e,d emphasizes Arab poetry, in which promising Arab 
_ppeis will compete for three top places, and will be awarded certifi¬ 
cates of mem, ; . 

flddreasing speech, Mr Masarwah.offered constructive crili- 
P 0sl experiences and discussed insufficient local participa- 
i on, .Hp.expressed hopes that "local grotips will be able to. overcome 

^c rull advantage of the oppor- 

festival ^ ihe near, future." ... . 
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Islamic calligraphy and the Raj 

Important collections of 18th and 19th century calligraphy indicate that the men who formed them had more than a 

passive relationship with this particular aspect of Islamic art. 


By Peter Morgan 

OXFORD, ENGLAND — In 
contrast to miniature painting, 
which was the main feature of 
late 18th and early 19th century 
interest in Islamic art, calligraphy 
demands the active involvement 
of the collector — and a more in¬ 
timate knowledge of Islamic cul¬ 
ture. It is not surprising therefore 
that the major public holdings of 
calligraphy in Oxford and Lon¬ 
don were amassed cither by ser¬ 
vants of the East India Company 
or diplomats for whom a knowl¬ 
edge of Oriental languages and 
scripts was a professional neces¬ 
sity. 

The principal collections of 
Persian and Indian calligraphy in 
Oxford are held by the Bodleian 
Library and the Ashmolean Mu¬ 
seum and were recently exhibit¬ 
ed. The works are not so well 
known outside Britain and are 
fme examples of the different 
scripts in use in the subcontinent 
during and after the Mughal peri¬ 
od- 

Two notable Bodleian collec¬ 
tions were formed by the Ouselcy 
brothers. Sir. William Ouselcy 
(1767-1842) and Sir Gore Ousc- 
ley (1770-1848). The older of the 
two, William, resigned his army 
commission in 1794 to lake up 
Oriental studies in Leiden, hav¬ 
ing become interested in Persian 
while studying in Paris in 1787. 
Although he did not apparently 
visit the East until 1811, when he 
accompanied his brother on a 
diplomatic mission to the Persian 
court, his catalog of 1831 indi¬ 
cates that he had acquired about 
400 of his total of 731 manu¬ 
scripts before 1800. 

William became a prolific 
translator of Persian poetical and 
historical works but also pub¬ 
lished in 1795 a practical guide to 
the translation of Persian scripts; 
Persian Miscellanies, which he 
dedicated to Earl Moira, later the 
■Marquess of Hastings, governor- 
general of Fort William in Ben¬ 
gal from 1813 to 1823. This was 
one of a number of Persian text¬ 
books produced in Britain and In¬ 
dia for soldiers and officials from 
the late 18th century onwards 
which employed both lithography 
and moveable type. 

A manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library from William Ouseley's 
collection, with Persian phrases 


and their English equivalents, has 
numerous references to Indian 
life and may have been written by 
or with the help oF his brother. 

William's collection of calligra¬ 
phy is not extensive — some 58 
pieces including practice pages in 
his own hand. The collection of 
his young brother, on the other 
hand, spans many periods and 
styles. Gore Ouselcy moved to In¬ 
dia in 1787 and established a suc¬ 
cessful cloth factory in Dacca 
while occupying his leisure time 
in the study of “Persian, Benga¬ 
lese, Hindu and a little Arabic 
and Sanskrit.' 1 

In the early 1790s he went to 
Lucknow and eventually entered 
the service of Saadal Ali, the 
Nawab Vizier of Oudh (1798- 
1814), on the recommendation of 
Lord Momington. Whilst he was 
there, Gore cultivated "a good un¬ 
derstanding between the state of 
Oudh and the British power in its 
policy against French intrigue 
with Shah Alam, the Mughal Em¬ 
peror in Delhi.” So successful 
was he in these endeavors that he 
was rewarded with a patent of no¬ 
bility from Shah Alam. Some of 
the correspondence between the 
two is now in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary. 

It was Gore’s ability to repro¬ 
duce the style of Persian court 
language and his mastery of the 
more intractable scripts that-made 
him the natural choice to be mlh- 
mantlar to Mirza Abut Hasson in 
London, and eventually ambassa- 
dor-extraordinury and minister- 
plenipotentiary to the Persian 
court. 

When he arrived in Tehran in 
November 1811 together with his 
brother William, James Morier 
(toe author of Haiji Baba of Isfa¬ 
han), and his wile and daughter. 
Gore Ouselcy was well equipped 
to impress the Persians. He suc¬ 
cessfully concluded a definitive 
treaty between Iran and Britain, 
receiving from Falh Ali Shah the 
Order of the Lion and Sun in rec¬ 
ognition of his services. 

In his retirement Gore Ouseley 
became a founder member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1823 
ana president of the Society for 
the Publication of Oriental Texts 
in 1842 and diverted himself by 
"drawing, painting, emblazoning 
and illuminating." 

The largest collections contain¬ 
ing the best specimens of calligra- 





belonging to Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India 1869-1872 


17th-18th century tile from Multan , Paktstan . The inscription, ",How many yards long do you 
want your coffin?" suggests that the ceramic piece may have come from a mausoleum. 

phy, were owned by Gore Ouse- 

Icy. These included the works of - — 

some well known calligraphers of 
the Safavid and Mughal courts 
irom the period 1590-1740. 

This interest in an art form 
which enjoyed favor at the high¬ 
est levels of Persian socicLy may 
have had some benefits for the 
British government since Ouse¬ 
lcy was charged with the task of 
not only improving the conduct 
of public affairs but also of cur¬ 
tailing the expense incurred in 
the exchange of diplomatic 
presents and of replacing these 
with gifts of rare or curious man¬ 
ufacture. Amongst these would 
have been pieces of calligraphy 
he collected in India, to which 
Persian were keen to gain access. 

The exchange of diplomatic 
gifts was reciprocal and the Bod¬ 
leian collection features items 
presented to Gore Ouselcy in 
Iran, including a copy of the Gos¬ 
pels in Persian. 

Aside from the Oxford collec- j mpre ssion of seal of Lord Mornlngton, later Marquess 

Wellesley, governor-general of Fort William, Bengal. 
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to have his bookplate engraved 
with the impression of a seal 
bearing his would-be titles. 

The use of seals was a funda¬ 
mental part of commercial and 
political practice in Europe, India 
and Iran. European merchants 
were quick to appreciate the val¬ 
ue of haying seals with their own 
names transliterated into Persian. 
The officials of the East India 
Company, as theoretical servants 
of the Mughal empire, had offi¬ 
cial seals which bore the titles 
and honorifics bestowed on them 
by toe emperor. These usually 
contained four or five lines of 
nasta'Uq together with Hijra and 
Christian dates and incorporated 
the owner's English titles in trans¬ 
literation. 

.. The India Office Library has a 
series of seals belonging to the 
govcmors-general and viceroys 
of India which range in dale from 
1798 to 1869. These show both 
changes in . the political relation¬ 
ship beLwecn Britain and India 
and; changes ih decorative style. 
The early seals, such as that of 
Lord: Mornington;. dated 1708, 
follow a relatively simple, estab¬ 
lished decorative formula Which 
: ‘emphazises the content, ydiereas 
by 1869, It years after toe efetab-; 
lishmont of toe ViCe-rcg<jncy, 
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seals such as that of the Earl of 
Mayo are heavily embellished 
with British heraldic devices. The 
honorifics similarly embody the 
changing relationship of the Brit¬ 
ish to the Mughal court. . 

For instance; Ihe word indicat¬ 
ing that the governor-general and 
his officials were the "servants" 
of the Mughal Emperor ftdwi was 
relegated . to the end of Lord 
Momington's titles by 1798 and 
was dropped completely by 1820. - 

The European interest In and 
use of Oriental scripts had its se¬ 
rious side, since it was an adjunct 
of colonial policy. Although 
many aspects of the colonial rela¬ 
tionship are open to criticism, 
some individuals, whose careers 
brought them into intimate con¬ 
tact with Islam and the literary 
and artistic traditipns of both toe 
subcontinent and Iran, developed 
a relationship with these cultures 
beyond toe requirements of ad¬ 
ministration. One wonders to. 
which deity Sir Gore Ouseley ap¬ 
pealed when, on. his deathbed chi 
18 November. 1844, he prayed in 
. Persian. ■ 

Peter Morgan is an art hlstorl* 
fan and Archaeologist based in 
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Light on Vietnam's last dark secret' 


By Shirley Rizvi 

LONDON — In ihe first flush of 
the triumphalism that followed 
the Gulf War in 1991, President 
George Bush announced to an ec¬ 
static nation of Americans: 
"Thank God the Vietnam syn¬ 
drome is buried forever." What¬ 
ever its context, in hindsight the 
president's statement was over- 
optimistic because, far from be¬ 
ing dispelled, the ghosts of Viet¬ 
nam continue to visit upon the 
American psyche. As long as 
men and women have feelings 
and people have souls, it seems, 
Vietnam will figure as an ugly 
scar on the human experience. 

Atrocities carried out hy both 
sides during the Vietnam war 
have dogged die consciences of 
everyone who has liad firsthand 
or even second-hand knowledge 
of what wem on in the jungles 
and villages of Vietnam. Not all 
of those atrocities have come to 
light, however. 

While film makers, writers and 
Journalists have attempted to 
probe, in fictional accounts, the 
hearts of darkness of those in¬ 
volved and document the true na¬ 
ture or war and its chilling ef¬ 
fects, many facts have remained 
hidden. Official attempts to cover 
up the misdeeds and individual or 
institutional reticence have left 
accounts of killings outside the 
normal business of war incom¬ 
plete. 

This may be changing some¬ 
how. More than 20. years later, 
the lid may finally be coming off 
what has been described as "the 
last dark secret of the Vietnam 
War." An extraordinarily detailed 

account of the massacre of the 
innocent in Vietnam has just 
been published. It raises ques¬ 
tions of who is ultimately respon¬ 
sible and whether the shame of 



At My ImI w o men t children and babies were massacred 


Vietnam will ever he buried with¬ 
out a true'manifestation of jus¬ 
tice. 

Four /Jours in My Lai, by Brit¬ 
ish journalists Michael Billon and 
Kevin Sim, presents a numbing 
catalog of the cold blooded mas¬ 
sacre of 400 unarmed men, wom¬ 
en, children and babies in an un¬ 
resisting South Vietnamese 
village and the reluctance of the 
US government under Richard 
Nixon to submit to an indepen¬ 
dent inquiry. 

On 16 March 1968, more than 
120 Gls from a unit of the 11th 
Light Infantry Brigade ran amok 
in My Lai. The scenes meticu¬ 
lously researched and described 
by Bilton and Sim would make 
Hollywood's version of barbaric 
warfare during the Middle Ages 
seem like child's play. 

The soldiers involved were a 
"normal cross-section or Ameri¬ 
can youth," many of whom arc 
now carrying on what on the sur¬ 


face seems a normal American 
way of life. 

Yet it took these apparently 
normal soldiers from Charlie 
Company a mere four hours to 
devastate the village and secure 
their place in the annals of bar¬ 
barous behavior. In that shod pe¬ 
riod, old men were stabbed with 
bayonets; liny babies were shot 
through their heads while still in 
their mother's arms; women were 
raped, sodomized and then muti¬ 
lated and butchered. 

"One woman was killed when 
the muzzle or a rifle was inserted 
into her private parts and the trig¬ 
ger pulled. Soldiers repeatedly 
stabbed their victims, cut off their 
limbs, sometimes cut oft their 
heads", reads the hook. 

Despite the presence of a large 
contingent of the world media in 
Saigon and on the frontlines, it 
took almost a year Tor the news 
of the atrocities to filler out of 


Vietnam. 

At first it was denied hy the US 
military, hut as it became appar¬ 
ent that attempts at a cover-up 
would strengthen the ease of the 
antiwar protesters, the military's 
media managers admitted the 
massacre had taken place but re¬ 
ferred to it only as "a tragedy of 
major proportions." 

It shocked Americans as much 
as it did the rest or the world. But 
at the time no one asked for de¬ 
tails and not many witnesses 
were available or willing to talk. 
President Nixon's pledges of jus¬ 
tice resulted in the conviction of 
one man. Lieutenant William 
Callcy. 

Colley was by no means the 
only person involved in the kill¬ 
ing but the White House was 
warned of his war record in a 
memo from General Alexander 
Haig, who wrote: 'There is no in¬ 
dividual under investigation, 
charged or convicted in any ease 
(resulting from the Vietnam War) 
whose crime can even rerrotely 
be said to equal that of Callcy." 

It was Callcy who, weeks be¬ 
fore My Lai, threw a defenseless 
old man down a well and then 
shot him. It was Callcy who, see¬ 
ing a baby at My Lai crawling 
away from a ditch already filled 
with dead and dying villagers, 
seized the child by the leg, threw 
it back in the pit, and shot il. "No 
one," Haig's White House memo 
concluded, "should undertake to 
advise the president, who is not 
fully informed of the sordid 
facts." 

Calley was charged with killing 
"Oriental human beings." He was 
sentenced to lire imprisonment 
but was released after only a few 
months and now runs a jewelry 
store in Columbus, Georgia. 

Bilton and Sims spent two 
years investigating and research- 


New energy for Brazil's sugar-cane 

fuel program 


By Patrick Knight 

SAG PAOLO, BRAZIL: Brazil's 
pioneering- fuel program, in' 
which f6ur million of the coun-' 
liy's cars are powered by,alcohol 
distilled' From sugar’ -cane,, is .In . 
Ihe 1 doldrums, «..■ ’ ’ . i • ' ' 4 

The, fuel program .was set up : 
with a great fanfare in the late 
1970s, when the high price of oil 1 
threatened .to bring the country to 1 
a standstill. r.. 

The sugarcane fuel . sold for 
thrce^uertecs of. the price of. pet¬ 
rol arid,; a couple ofjyears ago, 
'nine out'of iQ.newcars were fit-: 
tdd withlalcohoHwrping engines. 

. .! But : rather, than continuing to 1 
• rise, as seemed/ likely a : decade 
: ago, the price of oil-has fallen' 

’ ncadllv. whilqithe cost distill- 1 ’ 
mg awrel of alcohol hasjbeOn; 

, ;ui -from US$60 id less than I 
• US$50, the pricq of cnn : some-! 

'; Imes dip befow US$20 a barrel, , 
i;. .Thospgar-caiie.indusu-y claims • 
; ,.t costs more ltd produce!al<#hol • 
Vqm ihe «uiq. than:the ['govern-: 
hent;allows ,|t to charge; for the 
-has istag- 
Valcpv .. v-V . . 

■ But,-inc key tp .reviving the 
WjlShy., qqald ; lie In 


* a- r-Si-' i 
' 4 V*; «*'•« 
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Demand for the sugar-cane fuel 
has continued to rise and last year 
the industry found itself in the 
embarrassing position of not hay¬ 
ing enough to meet the need. 
More than a billion filers of meth¬ 
anol fuel had to, be imported, to 
keep the cars running: 

To produce the if billion liters 
or alcohol fuel set as a targci, as 
; well as to refine the 7 million 
tonpes of sugar consumed in Bra¬ 
zil; each year, close to 30 million 
hectares are planted with cane 
each year. Th\g ; is equivalent to 
three-quarters of 'the land on 
which all of Brazil's soya, maize, 
rice, cotton and bean crops are 
.grown. 

Last year's ideal weather pro¬ 
duced a record crop of 235 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of cane, a third of the 
.world's total. To put that in per¬ 
spective, the second largest pro¬ 
ducer, India, grows a little more 
than 100 million lonnega year.; ■: 

■ ™«iJ spent abopt US$2 billion 
to,set up-.lho alcohol fuel pro¬ 
gram; but the Industry has not 
been able to.make enough profit- 
in recent years to pay oft its 
debts, r " . ; 

; The widespread use' of Sugar¬ 
cane. fuel ha? been criticized by 
oil; companies. They Say that if 
ifre-moncy/ppm .on'seuih&up the 
■program and subsidising the fuel 

.. n ....», 


had been spent searching for oil, 
the country would qow be close 
to self-sufficiency. 

Brazil invested in an extensive 
10-year exploration program and 
now produces more than half the 
oil it consumes. Major offshore 
finds . of oil means self- 
sufficiency could become a real!- 
ty. 

Now, ironically, the alcohol 
program produces the fuel the 
country least needs — a substi¬ 
tute for,petrol. Because of the al¬ 
cohol program, Brazil finds itself 
exporting large quantities of pet¬ 
rol each year, while importing 
some diesel fuel to power the 
country's trucks. 

In the process of distilling the 
alcohol and refining the sugar, 55 1 
million tonnes of sugar cane 
• ? waste — bagasse — i? produced. 

.-' Over, the years, the industry has 
, progressed from buying half the 
; electricity it needs to generating 
. more than 9Q per cent of it by 
burning .bagasse, and selling 
some surplus power as well. The 
regaining bagasse is sold to bth- \. 
ei industries, or used to feed qat- 
,. tie; • • 

However, electricity, has also ' 

■ been subsidised and those’who-' 
generatc .it privately have been ■ 
paid only about a third of what it „ 
costs to produce. But subsidies ' 


iiig the events. Their book is 
based on eyewitness accounis by 
soldiers, surviving victims and 
the complete records of the US 
Army’s official investigation into 
the killings. Their description of 
the orgy of carnage raises ques¬ 
tions on the type of training 
young men receive before they 
arc armed with real weapons and 
sent out to defend an abstract 
cause. 

Most of those involved in the 
bloodshed argued that they were 
"only carrying out orders" but 
Cal ley's . reasons highlight the 
"moral vacuum" into which most 
of the young Gls found them¬ 
selves marching. 

He wrote in his memoir Body 
Count: "We weren't in My Lai to 
kill human beings, really. We 
were there to kill the ideology 
that is carried by — 1 don't know. 
Pawns. Blobs. Pieces of flesh. 
And I wasn't in My Lai to destroy 
intelligent men. I was there to de¬ 
stroy an intangible idea. To de¬ 
stroy communism... 1 looked at 
communism ns a southerner 
looks at a Negro, supposedly. It's 
evil. It's bad." 

While the more hardened vete¬ 
rans of My Lai still seek to justi¬ 
fy their deeds there arc those like 
Varondo Simpson, who lives a 
"private hell" alone in his house 
in Jackson, Mississippi, unable to 
forgive himself. 

With no justice done for the 
hundreds of victims of My Lai, 
one can't help asking if the shame 
of Vietnam will ever go away. ■ 

FOUR HOURS IN MY LAI: A 
WAR CRIME AND ITS AF¬ 
TERMATH. By Michael Bilton 
and Kevin Sim. Published by 
Viking. 430 pages. £17.99. 
Hardback. ISBN 0-670-83233- 
2 . 


are being cut. 

To survive without subsidies, 
the alcohol industry will have to 
become more efficient. While the 
development of new varieties of 
cane and improvements in the re¬ 
fining process have cut the cost 
of alcohol fuel, it still remains 
congtdcrably more expensive 
than oil. . 

It has been calculated that the 
cane could produce as much as 
10 per cent of , Brazil's electricity* 
some 4,000 megawatts (MW), if 
all the 55 million'tonnes of ba¬ 
gasse were burnt in the most effi¬ 
cient boiler available. 

And If the industry was paid a 
proper price for it, ft could earn 
up to $1 billion a year —i more 
than half the industry's current 
earnings. ;• ' •.* 

. • At the moment, standing sugar 
cane is burnt in the- fields to re¬ 
move Its sharp leaves and kill 
pests. This reduces its Weight by 
a quarter, , with half its calorific: 
value going up }n smoke. Bum-; 
ing cane makes- manual cutting, - ■ 
which emplpyil 750,000 workert,; 
Fqr safpr, than if'unbumt- cane- 
were used.,-■[•••. >? : - 

If. burhl carie was used to; pro-:, 
duce electricity, 2,000 MW could 
be generated, darning US$200 
million/.But; if the cane was cut 1 
by machine before ills burnt and •- 



Harvesting sugqr cane 

a gasification process used, more 
. than twice as much power could 
ibegefieraicdl ; , 

Even without the possibility of 
generating electricity, there is al¬ 
ready a. great deal of interest in 
. Brazil's alcohol from sugar cane 
program amprig the Oi 1-scarce 
. Countries around the world that 
. possess the large area? of land on 

...kUL ’_ l. 


[.sugar'-.cane -r electricity — 1 
makes the crop cveh more attrac- 
iive, ■ i; 

Patrick ^nlghj is a Sao Paolo- \ 

'■ based journalist |i, • 
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By Sophia Morolin 

NEARLY A year after the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce Interna¬ 
tional (BCCI) was closed down 
in the United Slates, Britain and 
several other countries, the shock 
or its failure continues to rever¬ 
berate. But, after the jolt that the 
BCCI's closure represented Tor 
thousands of its depositors, 
bigger issues remain unresolved. 
Foremost among them is the 
question: Have any lessons at all 
been learned by inc operators of 
the other international financial 
institutions? 

To that the answer must be: Ap¬ 
parently not. From the beginning 
to its end, the West’s crack-down 
on the BCCI was cloaked as 
much in a "ihem-and-us" attitude 
as in a xenophobic reporting of 
the events connected with its fall. 
These attitudes have gone some 
way in helping other elements of 
the world's banking community 
to distance themselves from the 
personalities and actions that 
doomed the BCCI. "We are not 
like them; it can't happen to us," 
seems to be the stock conclusion 
of many among the hankers and 
financiers. 

They are wrong, of course, and 
James Ring Adams and Douglas 
Frantz arc out to stress this point 
with amplcjuslification. Authors 
of A Full Service Dank , a book 
published by Simon and Schuster 
and hailed as the best researched 
expose of the BCCI affair, Ad¬ 
ams and Frantz are at pains to 
warn the banking community 
against complacency since, they 
say, what happened to the BCCI 
could happen to any other errant 
bank. And there arc a clutch of 
(hem still around. 

"Could this happen again?" 
they ask. "Even now, is another 
financial institution bending and 
breaking the rules in the service 
of its own grand enterprise, rob¬ 
bing the poor and giving to the 
rich? The answer must be yes, for 
history is replete with swindlers 
large and small. 

Admits and Fnmtz have 
brought their skills of investiga¬ 
tive journalism to the book, 
which they began researching 
some two years ugo. Adams is mi 
old hand at tracking down bent 
hankers and sundry other people 
who play with other people's 
money, having written previously 
: The Secret History of the Tax Re- 
.. voli and The Dig Fix: Inside the 
SAL Scandal. Frantz is a reporter 
... with The Los Angeles Times and 
. author of Levine & Co. and From 
the Ground Up: The Business of 
■Building in the Age of Money . 
.Having related in exemplary 
detail, somewhat in the style of a 
slick drama, the countdown to 
disaster that the BCCI invited 
upon itself, the authors concede 
■ mi there may have been some 
Mi in the; argument of the 
Bank'B defenders that the BCCI 
was "only engaging in activities 
pursued by many other big intcr- 
' national banks." 


liy> Ttt-t ' ft. ^ 


c 0 tcd bankers the world over 
channel money through a maze 
of hank secrecy havens and front 
companies with the push of a 
■•Computer button, opportunities 
ior comiption on a world scale 
?ra almost endless." 

' The great lesson of the way in 
- "iSr!! The BCCI was caught out 
. then closed may lie, they say, 
, m the surprising .vulnerability of 
jntcmaiional banking reguta- 
lasting value of that les- 
S depends on recognizing ex- 
j'SJv wnerc those weak points art 
wated- and , how., they pan. be 
i •fr^ngthened. if not eliminated- 
a : year laiqr ihe world’s 
msiittitions'reniaUi more 
w |hey were — secretive 
'•?“ ;rcse ntful of.change, envious 


mi]* 


Missed messages from 
the BCCI affair 


of competitors and prepared to 
be rid rules to suil their interests. 

The authors cite the way in 
which die BCCI exploited the 
vulnerability of international reg¬ 
ulations to become a bank "that 
was located cvciywhcrc and regu¬ 
lated nowhere. This is the most 
glaring regulatory failure exposed 
by the BCCI scandal." 

However, past examples show 
that other banks have operated in 
the same way, some with impuni¬ 
ty, and governments have been 
unable to control them. The BCCI 
was used by money launders and 
secret agents. Was it the first 
bank ever used by secret agents? 

The authors are right to argue 


that much of the modem world 
banking system is mired in con¬ 
fusing and contradictory regula¬ 
tions. There is too much that 
doesn’t work together. "Global fi¬ 
nancial systems have been con¬ 
structed without the global coor¬ 
dination and laws needed to keep 
them honest," they assert. The 
existing patchwork of financial 
regulation is decades behind the 
limes—and the crooks." 

A minimum requirement for 
the banking community should 
be to establish uniform standards 
for banks that do business across 
borders. "Most important among 
these requirements must be 
home-country supervision in 


which a single regulatory authori¬ 
ty has the in formal ion-gathering 
tools to supervise an institution's 
activities worldwide." 

As a sequel to the BCCI affair, 
the US Federal Reserve Board 
and Congress have established 
strict standards for entry and ex¬ 
pansion of foreign banks within 
the United States. Under the 
rules, no foreign bank can do 
business in the United Slates un¬ 
less Us books and records have 
been open to full inspection by 
regulators in the country where it 
is based. With foreign bank oper¬ 
ations controlling more than a 
fifth of the banking assets In the 
United States, Adams and Frantz 
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point out that the legislation is es¬ 
sential. 

The authors point out, however, 
that the regulators need to go a 
few steps further and make sure 
that information is shared with 
other countries where a bank may 
be operating. "There will always 
be countries that refuse to partici¬ 
pate in such international ac¬ 
cords," they acknowledge, and 
suggest that those institutions 
which choose to shroud them¬ 
selves in secrecy must be "recog¬ 
nized as pariahs and their activi¬ 
ties restricted severely. There is a 
chance that the next BCCI will 
not be so devastating to unsus¬ 
pecting customers and to faith in 
government institutions." ■ 

Academic File 

A FULL SERVICE BANK: 
How BCCI Stole Millions 
Around the World. By James 
Ring Adams and Douglas 
Frantz. 381 pp. 
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BERLIN 

Inch by inch we are covering the world 

Berlin, the cross rood of East and West Europe, Royal Jordanian invitesyou to 
the culturally rich city of Berlin. Bffecdve from June 26, we will serve you with 
twice weekly non-stop flights on board our Airbus A310 aa per- the following 
schedule: '■ ■ im 


Amman 

Rprlin 


Day 


Wed. &Fn. 
Thr, &Sat. 


■ Depart 


U; 35 a.m. 
02: QO'.p.m,. 


•Arrive 


03 1 JO p.m 
07:30 p.m 


This is an addition to our four weekly flights to Fftnkfurt.. . 

For vour comfort and convenience.Royal Jordanian is adding yet another 
destination to its existing operations to Germany, providing you with 

greater schedule flexibility.. > " ; 

For more information and ’ reservations please contact : your travel agent 
or Royal Jordanian offices. ' - . , / ; 
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Tomorrow’s international standards, today 
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Jalal Rifa'i/Ad-Dustour 


Israel's Labor choice 

IT WOULD be premature for the Arabs to celebrate Yitzhak Rabin's 
stunning victory over Likud in Israel’s general elections this week. In 
spite or the Labor Party leader's different approach to most of the com¬ 
plicated issues at the Middle East peace negotiating table — compared to 
those of his outgoing predecessor — the Arabs and particularly the Pal- 
| estinians must bear in mind that Mr Rabin was voted in by Israeli, and 
not Arab, voters. Mr Rabin's responsibility as Israel's new premier’is to 
safeguard Israel's interests and not those of the Arabs. 

Still, it would be naive to hide our enthusiasm at Mr Rabin's election. 
The Tact that he will lead a harmonious coalition where radicals and 
nghl-wingcrs arc not represented is an added advantage. The 70-year-old 
prime minister will have liulc excuse not to carry out his promise to re¬ 
activate the stalled peace process and get his negotiators to delve into 
substantial issues.. 

But just as we advertise our newly-acquired optimism about the pros- 
pccLs of peace in this region, wc must be aware of the all- encompassing 
political consequences of Mr Rabin’s election. Unlike the defeated Mr 
Shamir, the new prime minister brandishes the slogan of pragmatism and 
he will use his reputation as a pragmatist to change Israel's image as an 
intransigent state, one which the Likud had cemented for years. While 
bhamirs policies increased Israels isolation and fractured US-lsracli re- . 
lations, Mr Rabin's priority will be to restore these relations and unveil a 
new Israel a country which aspires for peace and coexistence with its 
Arab neighbors. 

Wc have no doubt in our minds that Mr Rabin means business. He has 
campaigned for the last few months on the basis of ''territorial compro- 
C ? i ? miUed h,s P arl y 10 freezing the settlements and prc- 
panng for Palestinian autonomy. But we also know for a fact that Mr Ra¬ 
cing atl ? mpl 10 u yicld lhc mos[ dividends without giving up much. 

at ? co s m P ,cx issucs of Israel's acceptance of UN reso- 
lh P. fale °f.Palestine refugees, Palestinian self-determination and 
Israels withdrawal from Arab territory. Mr Rabin Is vague when it 
eomes to lhc details of his peace scenario with the Arabs. Our task will 
ue to lorce him to state his position clearly on these and other issues. 

The Arabs must not allow Mr Rabin to make these gains without hav- • 
mg him pay for them. It is true that the intractable Mr Shamir and his as¬ 
sociates are no jopgcr facing their Arab negotiators, but that is not the 
T w ■ ger?da rcm8lns lhc prerequisites for a 

iSffn2f ab|e ,iSf ace rc ™ a,n changed and Palestinian rights are as 
lawfe today, as they were yesterday. These are the facts that Mr Rabin's 

■■f^J *^*"** 8rips wi,h "“i» «s 

_ It is iippcralive that the United Slates, which has committed Itself to 
; the success of the peace process, bp as demanding and as unreleS 
it was whcn Shamir-was in power. For peace to be delivered the basic is- 

reSlSs!* addlCSSCd Withln the comext of intentional laws and UN 

iti the meantime; ihe Arabs who are party to the peace talks must main- ■ 
i? hCy sil before their.Israeli negotiators Now that 
/: a b ?h? ? ? ing 7 1 ? more ' lhe Arate will have u> pri* 


Do we need pluralism? 


Deputies adopt the 
wrong cause 


By Ayman A1 Safadi 

INSTEAD OF calling for lhe consolidation 
of the political process that ended years of 
unrepresentative government and provided 
them with forums from which they arc 
supposed to address die concerns of the 
people, some Lower House deputies arc 
questioning the viability of democracy in 
Jordan, bluntly saying thai lhe Jordanian 
public docs not have the political maturity 
necessary to render the process a success. 

In appalling statements that could only 
be interpreted as an insult to each and eve¬ 
ry Jordanian, Amman deputy Ahmad Ab- 
badi condescendingly says that his electo¬ 
rate still cannot embrace democracy and 
pluralism. Zarka deputy Abdel Baqi Jam- 
mo claims monopoly on truth, saying that 
democracy conflicts with Islam and is not 
the right seed for the Jordanian soil. Such 
statements are at least unacceptable; de¬ 
testable, and resonate with obliquity. 

By promoting such archaic concepts, 
these deputies are echoing the same excus¬ 
es that many dictators all over the world 
had used to justify maintaining their grip 
on power and keeping the public at bay 
from the decision making circles. The fact 
that our elected representatives are repeat¬ 
ing the same cliches is an ominous sign 
that blackens the future of democracy in 
Jordan. 

Mr Abbadi wants to educate Jordanians 
on democracy before giving them passing 
marks to exercise pluralism. It is ironic 
that he wants to achieve his goal by deny¬ 
ing them their basic right to freely express 
their views on their future. One could 
argue that if the Jordanian public lacks the 
necessary intellect to cope with democra¬ 
cy, how could their representatives at the 
Lower House claim legitimacy? How 
could "politically immature" citizens make 
a sober decision about who should serve 
them? 

What many among us seem io forget is 
that democracy cannot be preached and, by 
the same token, cannot be imposed. No 
people can aspire to political freedom and 
social harmony without walking the road 
on their own, making mistakes along the 


way and learning from their mistakes. 

In a region where authoritarian rule has 
been the norm, Jordan has taken the lead 
in attempting to break away from this ugly 
tradition by involving its citizens in the at- 
fairs of their government. While we arc far 
from reaching an ideal stage, our process 
of democratization has been moving stead- 
i!y. 

Pushing the process forward is what wc 
cast our voles for. Members of Parliament 
should either live to the enormous task 
with which the people have entrusted them 
or should move out or the way. A nation 
that boasts the highest literacy rate in the 
region can produce people who understand 
the needs of their constituencies and can 
move the country forward. 

Political pluralism is not a foreign con¬ 
cept that should be viewed as a danger to 
society. It is a political environment in 
which nations prosper and peoples ensure 
the accountability or ihcir governments. It 
provides ordinary citizens with the power 
to influence the political, social and eco¬ 
nomic structures of their country. 

People, who for no fault of ihcir own, do 
not fully understand the mechanisms of 
democracy cannot be taught to adequately 
deal with them by imposing upon them the 
same patronizing mentality that estranged 
them from that way of life in the first 
place. No member of society, especially an 
elected official, should bury himself in the 
arrogance of intellectual superiority if he 
wants to serve his nation. 

And elected officials who fail to rise to 
the expectations of their electorate and 
perform the duties for which thev were 
elected should be removed front office in 
the same way they were brought into it; 
through the ballot box. By learning to un¬ 
derstand and live with these facts of politi¬ 
cal life, democracy and pluralism in Jor¬ 
dan will prosper. 

It is the people who gave these deputies 
their mandate, and it is the people who 
have the right to withdraw it. Denying 
them their right is regression and no Jorda¬ 
nian will vote for that. ■ 

Ayman Al Safadi is a Jordanian jour¬ 
nalist. 
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THE STAR 


Omani women move ahead with 

grace and dignity 


By Hussein Shelladeli 

Special to The Star 

VISIT1NO OMAN recently, I 
was fired by the desire to speak 
to the women of the country — 
to find out how they coped with 
combining their careers with the 
dictates of the country's tradition¬ 
al values concerning the roles of 
wife and mother. 

To do this I met with some 
leading members of lhc country's 
Women's Society — Mayan Zaw- 
awi. Vice President Batool 
Hassan, Head of Public Relations 
Hayat Sultan and Masomah Ha- 
meed, leader of kindergarten 
teacher training. 

Wc sal on the carpeted floor as 
custom has it, in a semi-circle, 
the women in their fine robes and 
calUns. In this country, steeped 
in Islam and Its teaching, I want¬ 
ed to probe these women's ideas 
and attitudes regarding a wide 
spectrum of topics. Al all limes I 
found (hem erudite, concise and 
unexpectedly candid in their re¬ 
plies. 

1 first asked Batool Hassan how 
she saw the position of women in 
contemporary Omani society. I 
pointed out that the West has 
fonned a definite image of the re¬ 
lationship between men and 
women in the Arub world-— a 
hierarchy where men ore planted 
firmly on the top and women 
"know their place." This vision of 
[he Arab world is taken to be nll- 
indusivc, with little heed paid to 
possible differences in individual 
Mimtrics. I was interested to 
know whether Oman diverged in 
any way from the blanket impres¬ 
sion held by the West. 

Batool was incisive in her com¬ 
ments, and painted an 
unexpectedly liberated picture of 
Omani women. She feels their 
achievements have been especial¬ 
ly substantial during the past few 
decades — they hove been deep¬ 
ly involved in developments 
within the social and financial 
spheres, as well as in the field of 
health. 

period in the Oman from 
1JJ0 to 1990 is known as the 
Modem Renaissance', and Ba- 
M pointed out that during this 

women gained many 

au‘ l^ s 10 l ^ c rc aKiy of equal 
nghts between men and women, 
said, "They work on an equal 
in die public sector, 
winipetcnce and ability arc the 
most important factors." 

JW jn Oman wc sec women 
orking in, and indeed running, 
nools and hospitals, as well as 
PCntmning their skills as archi- 
rXu 1Epuly renters and a host 

Of other professions. 

. i^Mayon Zawawi also explained 
!J5 flMllty between men and 
woman Is not a Tar-off dream, bui 
at it has become a reality within 
^framework of Islam. She cm- 
evolutionary 
egalitarianism must be 
ic wlddn ih® Islamic cth- 
arifi jwj n with the rights 
^eedom of women to admin- 

Weir Own property and 
show i\ means 11131 women must 
^tje^ MC0 ^ ilanl ^restraint—a 
lhoir libera lion 
' QtejSj jnijrts and obligations 
family anHuis. 

n « automatic, 
S i^tedr developing 




r v.l 

■> 
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Members of the Omani Women 

"I think that in Oman wc have 
realized what one might call a 
'complex formula 1 — a son of 
reasonable balance," she said. 

I wondered if this "reasonable 
balance", a kind of Aristotelian 
golden mean, could be adequate¬ 
ly communicated to the 
fundamentalists in society? May- 
on assured me it could, and said 
that Islam itself supersedes any 
break-away sect or factionalism, 
and like any solid foundation can 
absorb detours from its center. 

Many of the answers I was 
hearing would have made good 
sense in the emerging feminist 
cultures of the 1960s in Europe 
and America. But I wondered if 
they could genuinely be felt so 
deeply in the Arab world, which 
has different cultural values and 
traditions. 

Again, Batool Hassan reas¬ 
sured me that the problem, if 
indeed there is one, is more an 
imaginary problem in Western 
eyes. "I sec no reason why tradi¬ 
tional values and norms should 
impede recent developments," 
she said. "Thorc was no clash be¬ 
tween the ancient, traditional 
background and the desire to 
modernize Omani society. 

In a large part this was due to 
the fact that people had no inten¬ 
tion of rejecting or discarding the 
very traditions that arc the back¬ 
bone of that society. Progress 
includes the safeguarding of 
these customs and traditional 
mores. 

"The Omani people are proud 
of their inheritance and integrate 
it, together with religious de¬ 
mands and duties, into the 
modem life- style and mentality. 
There is, moreover, a potential 
reciprocity which can benefit 
both the Arab and the European 
woman," she added. 

On the one hand, Batool sees 
that an Islamic upbringing pro¬ 
vides Omani women with many 
admirable qualities, including a. 
rcspccL for tradition, working in 
the home, and adherence to lhe 
family structure. This Imbues the 
people with a spiritual; security 
and inner strength. . 

On the oilier naitd, she sees that 
European women are probably 
more oql^ard looking, of ‘world-’ 
ly*. encompassing a. wider 
material dimension within a more 
i flexible structure. ' ■ -\ 

. "Ultimately • both can legm 
from each other,"' she said: The;, 
spiritual breadth of vision can be 
integrated wi lb , the. more materi¬ 
al! sue, practical ■ achievements, 
without interfering or de-*; 


was purely part of an exchange; a 
sale done for money. Today, the 
state has decreed how large the 
dowry should be, a sum set some¬ 
where between 300 to 1000 
Rials, or $700 to $3,000. This 
even applies to Bedouin who live 
in remote areas, although their 
particular currency is more un¬ 
conventional, taking the form of 
goats, sheep, canicls and various 
other animals! 

Once the dowry was the key 
factor Tor the bridegroom and the 
parents took responsibility for the 
house. Today, the onus lies with 
the bridegroom himself to also 
provide home needs and com¬ 
forts. 

Rather than look al the contin¬ 
ued existence of these systems in 
l f s Society a negative way, they can be posi¬ 

tively appraised as part of a 
stroying anyone's identity or orig- society which goes to great pains 
inality." to ensure the security or its pco- 

I questioned how liberated the P^ c - 
idea or arranged marriages was This security centers around 
within the context or this talk t ! ie upkeep of values and the con- 

about modernization. A Western unuily of generations. For 

observer may have been sur- example, Oman lacks the racili- 

prised by the fact that Batool l ! cs ‘JJ institutionali/ation of 

Hassan did not criticize the long- j 110 °* d and there arc no old age 

standing tradition of arranged homes as such. Bui this is bc- 

marriages. Indeed, she voiced the caus ^ family feels us duty 
conviction that many such mar- 10 care parents and 

rlages can be, and arc, a success, grandparents within the family. 
Her belief was strengthened by Koran says they must 

personal experience. and Batool Hassan sees this as 

"The freedom to choose one's 

own marriage docs not always go "ty 8 U ldm ? lh ? r . ,vcs "J!! 1 

hand in hand with a happy mar- h? c ® nd although she is over 80, 

riage." she said. "My own ,s always treated with love 

marriage was arranged and I have ^ d aspect. Jhe old are a symbol 

been married - Allah be praised of au £? r,ly l ! n , hon )f.- n ° l J” 1 

- for 25 years. I think my mar- ^ at ° ul lv f d u ?f 

rlaec is successful" fulness t0 be casl asidc - she said - 

riage is aicccssiui. This kind of tolerance and fam- 

couldt jSfic rc d d ."ern" ‘ y I s JLiPSSr 

should have lost in the West. In Oman senior 

such an influ- " : i' l 

ence over their 

lure. Surety the I •- . . r 2a29 

curtailment of M J 

a fundamental It >Vi IHF 1 

decision as to | .<1 

whom one P - f | jJj 

should marry \ J ^ % 

was a denial of ^ ^ 

of choice? \ . i . 

Hayat Sullai) . ; , ' 

came in here to \ . j T . . 

support Batool. V \ 

She pointed out •/**■ \ 

that the incir . . . Ii i,„ i h \ 
dcncc 1 

arranged mar- 

than 

before. "Many ■ ' 

young people . 

don’t want to 

get married so . , ■ 

early in life and :' 

refuse to be |' 1 ■ • 

p?y rCd localise 0mani women er tf°y Professional responsibility 

the family ■ 

wants it,” she said. "Although the cidzens carry weight, and al- 
family infiuence is great in most though their view of life' may 
cases parents no longer nave the differ- from the younger genera- 
jasi word." tion; their advice is listened to. 

(also questioned the continued "I don't want to be arrogant to- 
exisience or the dowry system, wards my elders' and I want to 

which like arranged marriages, allow them io think they 'have 
seems io formalize what is, after status in the home," said Batool. 
ail a human relationship..—the Masomah. Hamced poignantly 
marriatte becomes a transaction : saw this attitude as simply one of 
between the fertiilics of the bride gratitude. "We must cafe for 
antj gropih lhosd .who have cared for us," she 
: Awordirig id Batool the system V :.l 1 ... :. L 

of the dowry continues, but has: V .■!M respect iradlnon can be 

’ gradually been modified. At one ?een to. prevail. However,-, show- 
time the^'selling' of the daughter, ing . the Omani -propensity to 




ym 




cidzens carry weight, and al¬ 
though their view of life' may 
differ from the younger genera¬ 
tion; their advice is listened to, 

■ "I don't want t° be arrogant to¬ 
wards my elders' and I want to 
allow them io think they 'have 
status in the home,” said Batool. 

Masomah. Hamced poignantly, 
saw this attitude as simply one of 
gratitude. "We must cafe for 
those ,who have cared for us," she 


consider and embrace modem 
ideas, they have readily adopted 
new children's institutions and a 
network of creches and kinder¬ 
gartens for the young now exists. 
As teacher Masomah Hamccd 
said: "I feel it is imperative to in¬ 
culcate the child with sensible 
ethical and spiritual values as ear¬ 
ly as possible. "It is important to 
stimulate children so that they are 
able to express themselves within 
an established sense of decorum 
and structure." 

These remarks struck me as a 
sensihlc rejoinder to some ex¬ 
tremes found in the West today, 
which many sociologists and psy¬ 
chologists attribute to this very 
lack of basic spiritual strength in 
a child's upbringing. 

In my discussions with the 
women, I finally felt it necessary 
to touch on the thorny subject of 
polygamy. It is a phenomenon 
which is permitted under Islam 
and 1 asked the women what they 
thought of this. 

Batool Hassan remarked that 
its existence according to Islam 
was accompanied by certain pre¬ 
requisites and conditions, adding 
that polygamy is an exception 
rather than a rule. In the isolated 
parts or the Omani interior it still 
thrives, but in urban areas such as 
Muscat it is on the decline. 

The women were adamant to 
stress that marriage docs not sim¬ 
ply mean the getting of a wife to 
breed children. They forcefully 
pointed out to me that mutual ob¬ 
ligations and sacrifices arc also 
involved. 

Masomah Hamecd accepted 
that polygamy can be seen in the 
wider context of Islam, with its 
ramifications not only as a relig¬ 
ion but also as a constitution and 
social system. She acknowledged 
that overtly, Islamic teachings 
and social references may seem 
to emphasize the patriarchal or¬ 
der, but she was quick to point 
out that '-'Allah permits polyga¬ 
my, If all the wives arc treated 
justly." 

She also added that even 
though this may be considered to 
be the case, it also says in the Ho¬ 
ly Koran that being just to all 
four wives at the same time is Im- 
■ possible. For,this reason the Holy 
Koran beseeches men to refrain 
from marrying more than one 
wife! 

She also referred to circum¬ 
stances where it becomes 
impossible to permit a dispensa¬ 
tion and indeed ti|e wife may be 
safeguarded, and she quoted: 
When one's wife cannot bear a 
child, or if a wife is chronically 
ill, dr ir a man and wife do not 
see eye to eye. The man cannot 
jusi get rid of his first wife be¬ 
cause she is the mother of their 
children.” It was exactly this kind 
of delightfol logic that I had now 
come to expccL. . 

! At this point 1 concluded the in¬ 
terview with; a profound feeling 
of well-being. 171656 women had 
. voiced an insight into women's 
roles in both the old and the new 
order. They seemed to realize 
that change for change's sake is a 
futile exercise; bui that the neces- 


. the corpus.qiestabusnea.uwu.tton 
, was die just way td ftovq forward 
: .w|th' grace and dignity. |l 
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Section frangaise du Star 


Campagne 

Offensive touristique 
sur I'Allemagne 

-iSSfSfSteS 

ou la mer Morte aux tetes blondes 



LE JOUR D AIN: Pourquoi 

I'Allemagne en priority? 

Nasrl Atalla: Nous avons 
dgalcmcrn dsJcidd do fairc dcs 
campagnes dc promotion cn 
France ct cn Anglctcrrc. Mais ccs 
| deux pays viendrom par la suilc. 
L'Allcmagne passe cn premier, 
car el le a toujours did noire pre¬ 
mier partenaire sur 1 c plan touris- 
liquc. C'esi commc 9 a depuis 
quinze ans. 

Aprfcs la guerre du Goirc, nous 
avons constatd quo les Ilalicns sc 
trouvaicnl dgalcmenl en bonne 
place. Duns le mdme icmps, les 
Altcmands nc bougcaicnl pas... 
Nous avons done ddcidd de lanc¬ 
er unc campagne. El pour ccla de 
signer un accord avee dcs com- 
pagnics privdes. 

LJ: Quels sont les termes ex¬ 
acts de cet accord, sur le point ■ 
d'etre slgnd? 

Nasri Atalla: Nous allons sup¬ 
porter financidrcmenl les "lour 
operators" altemands qui voni 
consacrer une parllc de leura cat¬ 
alogues ft la Jordanie. En second 
lieu, nous prdvoyons d'obtenir un 
programme sur la television alle- 
mande pOur promouvoir le tourjs- 
me cn' Jordanie. Mais c 1 n'est ■ 
qu'un projef pour te mom Ini. Je 
pc suis pas encore cn meisre dc 
vous dottier la chaftie dc diffu- ■ 
sion.., V ,.y.■. ( . - 

- - La.UltC:pensanie deceits cam¬ 
pagne sur je terrilpire allemand 
s'appclle Rolf '■pagnla. Cet : ex- 
,president de la!: plus grande 
chatne tpuHsiifiue, d'Alldmagne.,. 
eriretraite depuis un art, ndus a . 
616 pr 6 sem 6 par les 'autorilds de 
Cc pays. Ce consultant nou$ a 
d£jft recommand 6 ft la corripagnie 
DRV service. Leur [mission: sera 
d'diablir '. les contacts,. avec les ( 
"tour operators" qui vculcnt bien ! 
nepis menUonqer.dans loirs piibli- 
cations, Bnsui.le,: il$ scroru inylids 
cn JordapiC pourun "voyagefde 
.'rarniliarfsaUon n i.;.’ , ;..V ■' 

Nous allonsaussi ’redcjv'olr qcs. 

. kkJlL' 


panic du travail, notrfe .Consultant 
: !hqus a mb y'ncohiact-avec une 
.,:spcjdt^. de R.P(rcla[iPns ; .;pUp, 

:; llqiies) k ; ddlle-cl s'appellb’RFW.;; 
Y.«fs. • I?. yoydz,'' nbiw'j eouvfefr 1 ; 


tous les sectcurs. L'accord doit 
dire signfi ft la fin du mois ft Am¬ 
man. Nous pouvons lc dire,' e'est 
unc veritable offensive louris- 
liquc sur I'Allemagne... 

L.J: Quel est le cofit de cette 
campagne pour le gouverne- 
ment jordanien? 

Nasri Atalla: Cela reprdsente 
un demi million de Dinars jorda- 
niens. C'cst dnormc pour notre 
pays. C'cst lc signe que la Jorda¬ 
nie met 1 'accent sur lc sectcur du 
tourisme. En octobre dernier, 
nous avons rdalisd une operation 
pour attirer les "tour operators" 
ilalicns. Nous nous sommes ren- 
dus cn Italic & ptusicurs reprises, 
nous avons organ is £ dcs confdr- 
enccs dc pressc... La Rcine Noor 
a .pu s'cxprimcr pendant unc 
heure lors d’unc Emission dq idld- 
vision en direct..., Ccue! cam¬ 
pagne a port* ses fruits. Mais il 
esi vrai que-les Italiens sont plus 
prochcs dc nous, lls se poseni 
moins que lcs /MlcmandS la qucs- \ 
lion de la sficuriid. Aprfcs fa . 
guerre, ces demiers qnt eu urj<? 
mapyalse impression vis-ft-vis.de 
la rfigion. Notre objectif: atlircrft ; 
nouveau les tourisies ailcmands... 

LJ; Dans quelles propor¬ 
tions? 

'■ 1 Nasri Atalla: .Avant la-guerre, 

; nous accuell lions sur; noire sol 
22.000 tourisies ■ allemfmds par 
an. L'annde demidre,- nous en 
;avons cpmptd seulement 8.500. 
Avec eel accord, pour la premiire 
atmdc, nous entendons retrouver 
les chiffres. il'avant .1990. Pour. 

■ chacune des aimdes \ suivantes,- 
nous espdrons . enregistrer- une 
hausse dc 10 ft 15% de la frdq- 
uenlallon par des tourisies allc- 
rnands. . 

<: ' • - .... 

.W* Aprts I'Allemagne?. 

Nasri Atalla:- J'esp&re quo- I'an 
prochain, npus: aliens faire la 
' j mcme chofc; avec la prai)cb.! Puis 
.ee sei-a ,1 Anglcterre. CKacup son 
lour, nous no pouyons pas entre- 
* de idles campagnes part- 

.out en meme; tenips. Mftis-nous' 

spmmes. :inidre«fs 6 s par: cis. pays. 

, !dan S.Jesquels nouS pouvons bro- 

■' mouVoir'im LnurieWio t J 



Nasri Atalla 

Rum... Brcf, eii Jordanie, le lot!- ■ 
rlsme c’cst I'aventure... 

- „ ■ Ne cralgnez-vous pas 

1 arrive d'un tourkme "indug- 
™" 'W ses wagons 
d'inconv£nients et de nuisanc- 

." ' 

.'., Nasri. Atalla: D'abofd, ■ nous 
navOns pas un nombre suffisant 
>■ dbotels.:A Pdtra, par exeniple,. 

• noire capacity d'accucil esi trfis 
Jimitee. Mqis en loui oas, il'n’cst ': 
. pas dans- , noire.intention 
: d acccpjer, la: masse inilust^clie * 

.u loiirisme quf pourfail ddidrioi’- 
er.noire ^iviromiernent. -- 

V-'- i: V:sv 

:? |r *P,?be taut annon-' 

:,; jSasrJ ,Ataiiai :Nou,t pouvbns i 

• yl-.;- , .'I... •_ ;V-.- , K i 


dire que 9 a y est... En 1993, nous 
prevoyons une hausse de la fr£q- 
uentation de 5% par. rapport ft 
1989. Ccla s'explique par beau- 
coup de travail, de promotions, 
d invitations. Nous sommes, je le 
rdpftte, qn pays oil Ton peut vivre 
enj£curii£, les prix sent raison- 
nablcs, le cljmai est agr£ab!e. 
Nous ,poss£ddns un ipairimoine 
excepttonncl, de PCtra, ft Upi- 
Qa*s, en passant par la mer 
Rouge et la m ? r Mone. Ce sortt 
destinations trfts eonnues. De 
, plus, les infrastnictures sont Ift: 
les. routes, les hatels,; les lignes 
. Jbrdaqie est .un ' 

pqau.pays, aCciielHant. C’est atissi 
un?belladestination.■ : ' 
Prbpos-reciieHUs par Francis : 
-, Mftzoyer • :\.y -' 


Telex... 

Jordanie 


PAIX - "Nous sommes prdis 
ft nCgocicr avec avee 
n'importc quel gouveme- 
mem isradlicn” a ddclart 
lundi lc portc-parole dc la 
delegation jordanienne ft la 
Conference dc paix, Mar- 
wan Muasher, lors (Tune 
reunion commune avec la 
delegation palcslinicnnc. . 
Son homologuc, Hanan 
Ashrawi a ajoute que la par¬ 
ticipation arabc so basail 
toujours sur la legitimate in- 
tcmationalc "cl non sur lc 
gouvcmcmcnt isradlicn au 
pouvoir". 

PARLEMENT - Huil depu¬ 
tes sur soixanic ireize pre¬ 
sents, dinianchc lors dc 
l'ouveriurc dc la session ex- 
iraordinairc du Ptirlemcnt, 
ont clamC leur opposition ft 
la creation dc partis poli- 
liques cn Jordanie. "Ce plu- 
ralismc est un concept 
dlrongcr. Nous nc devons 
pas importer les concepts 
occidcniaux" a ddclard lc 
depute dc Zarku, Chcikh 
Abdul Bnqi Jnmmo, prdci- 
sani qu'ils etnlcni "contraires 
aux principcs dc rislam". 

RECTIFICATIF - Un 
portc-parole des Frftres Mu-; 
sulmans a cslimd "largement 
sous-estime" lc chilTre de 
5.000 personnel, cild dans 
les joumaux . • pour 
renterrement dimanclie de. 
Mr Ahmad Qtalsh Al Aau- : 
deh, membre de la chambre 
basse du Parlcment. "IIs 
etaieni 70.000" at-il precise. 
Auciin chiiTro officio! n'a dt£ 
communique pour les fune- 
railles dc cc leader islamiste 
ei portc-parole dcs deputes 
Frftrcs Musulmans au Parle- 
ment. 


A VOIR. 


EXPO : - Affichcs d'Alr 
France, du jcudi 25 juin au 
jeudi 16 juillct. 

CINEMA - U Null du Cine¬ 
ma, au CCF, jeudi 25 juin. ' 

A 20h00, . "La femme 
seerftte", .de Sebastien Grajl, 
avCc Philippe Noiret, Jacques | 
B.onnftffd, Clementine Ceia- | 
rid. !. • • ! .* ' 

■■A 22h30, Poussiare d'Angb 
de Edpuard Niennans, avec 

- Bernard Oiraudeau et Fanny. 
Cottenebn.' 


Regards de Jordanie 

Qu'Allah te protege, 

aide-moi! 

Ce mois-ci, Samir Khader, joumaliste jordanien pousse un cri d'alarme. Halte a la mendicite! E11 Jor¬ 
danie, cette activite, qui permet aux plus pauvres de subsister est aussi devenue un veritable business. 


Par Sttinir Khader 

“QU'ALLAH t'epargne. lc mal- 
heur... Aide-moi inon fils cl Al¬ 
lah te recompcnsc-ra"... Dcs 
phrases que lc pieton moycn du 
ccfltrc ville d'Amman entend ft 
longueur de joumde. Dans cc 
que I’on appcllc lc "downtown", 
Ton nc peut parcourir dix mfttres 
sans film "abordd" par I'un ou 
l'unc de ces dizaincs dc mendi- 
ants qui y prolif&rcnt. Certains 
sont. sans nul doutc, dans le be¬ 
som. Ccpendant, une grande ma¬ 
jority d'entre cux a choisi dc. 
fairc dc la mcndicild unc verita¬ 
ble profession. Un mdticr 
commc les nutres qui rapportcr- 
ailgros... 

Technique bien r6d6c 


’W' 



■■■■■ .=r s;'. 





La "technique dc I'nbordagc" 
connalt plusicurs varinntes. Cer¬ 
tains mcndianls, les plus ftgds, 
s’appropricnt un cmpIaccmciH ft 
mftme lc sol et inicrpcllent les _ 

passants de lcurs phrases stfirfio- _____:- 

lypdes. D'autrcs, les plus jcuncs, Quand le p&se-personne sert d faire la mane he 
parmi lesqucls figurent unc ma- 16 r r 

joritfi dc femmes, s'approchcnt , . .... . . f niir „ nrQ 

dc vous cn faisant mine dc vou- "Jc nc iransgresse aucunc lot inffirteures dc la ville. Lcur cnra- 
loir poser unc question. IIs nc filhique, morale ou encore moins cmcincni dans lc milieu citadin 
ram^ tardcr i cnlrcr dans lo ptfnalc” prCcisc-l-cllc. El prouve, cn loul cas q.i iK corro- 
vif du sujel. Les cn fonts sont d’ajoutcr: "Jc nc fats dc mal ft spondcnl ft unc rdalue siruclu- 
bicn sflr les ulus vivnccs. El dc personne, d'aillcurs, jc n'obligc relic . , , . 

loin les nius "collanLs". ils cour- jamais ft donner..." Muis la men- II csl irnpwUmt ^cnolcrici 
ent derrifcrc vous, vous nargucnl dicitd csl un univcrs impiioyable. que la ville esi, ft1«fpoqnc^con 
ci vous dcmandcnl, quclqucfois Si I'on n'esi pas asscz acicur , icmpormnc, un espacc 
sur un ton quasi-auinriiairc, dc impossible dc rcccvoir la mnnnc. d accumulation dcs cnniracjic- 
leur accordcr unc pctitc pitec. An tonnes dc procluctlviid, la dons et dcs disparity scales 
Cider dcvicnl atom la acute socidld toulc cntifcrc subit cs Ellc conjuguc, poui^ sen Icntr 6 
pone dc sonic consequences dc cc Rfiau dcs la conjonciurc aUuclIc, les div- 

’ Les Jordanicns sont dcs gens rues. Lophdnomftncdc mcndici- ers 61 £menis dune ense pro- 
gynyreux. Pcut-btrc un ■ ■ ■ ■ — — 

,, peu trap. Celle caracuS- 
nstique csl la cl6 do 

> d e valeurs, dc noirecul- Est-il vraiment dans le besoi\ 

Vous etes seals d pouvoir trot 
: -i££sS la reponse. Ou ne pas la trout 

\ ®haque tentative, mftme 

jymbollque, visanL ft rd- _ ■ 

■ quire, voire ft dradiquer 1 

ShfS'hiM cl'nra’lroliplrs. US sc caraclfirise par unc dilapida- ^ ' Jjf c3£ 

'Sisztssxs. jamaffMS 

durcs conditions rfT travail mais«• Sg£*£" 2Kjfirt5S.SnL.di 


i ' 

. 1 j « »f 

v ■■■ " T ; .T -r« 


Est-il vraiment dans le besoin? 


ologues, lc phfinomfcnc est 
filroilcmcnt lid ft la crisc dcs val- 
curs. Les migrations successives 
ct massives qu'a connucs lc roy- 
aumc vicnncnl alourdir 
I'addition. RdsultaL: dans nos 
villcs, unc masse d'cxclus souf- 
fre d'unc crisc chronique 
d'adaplation. 

Organiser le mdtier? 


Pour lc moment, pas dc solu- 
amm ^ lion en vuc. Prdcisd- 
~ ment, aucunc mesure 
"adminisiralivc" ne 
pourra venir ft bout de 
cc phdnomfcnc. Sculs 


*>** ** --- des rdgimes politiques 

Vous etes seuls a pouvoir trouver 
lu retoonse* Ou ne pets Id'trouver ^Europedc rest, avai- 

: ent rdussi ft dliminer cc 


uuwiumene qui en- ^ . ... .... 

v afui nos rues et nos Irotipirs. t£ sc caracldrise par unc dilapida- 

Pour nombre de mendianis, cello lion dnorme dcs rcssourccs matc- 

acdvlid. c'est !a solution de facil- ricllcs ct humatnes. Le chifirc 

• jlls prdlfercm ce genre d'affaires" dc ee sectcur dc 

d occupation qui rapportc aux i'dconomic nationale nentre ja- 

, durcs conditions den travail mais cn ligne de compic dans les 

• moins rdmundrd. Et qui resic calculs ofnciels (Comment pour- 

d'aillcurs dans le domaine de rail-il y Rgurer?). A ccla, s ajoute 

Vntypothfeiique, dans un pays qui lc fait que la mendicite consume 
•‘jkbuis quejqucs ann£cs, connalt ■ une perte, un manque ft Signer 
un fort latix do ch 6 mage( envi- pour i'ElaL Ccs gens nc payent 
rnn 3Q%). . pas d'impftt sur Te revenu af- 


bh jpb.comme un autre 

!: "Um All"; une mendiame du 
vijfe sc livre d'unc 


' inaUenduc. Ellc cx- 

• .pNMe'.y sans 1 : ddtours que 

/ lUerriM' Aa’ 


pas d'impfo sur le revenu al- 
firme un dconorrtisie, faisant ref¬ 
erence ft fabsencc de jusUce ns- 

calcdftnsce domaine. - • 

Mais loin de tome considcra- 
lion d'ordre deonomique, c csl le 
phdnomfcne sociologique qui at 
lire I'attcnlion. Aucune socicie 
ru monde. mfime parmi les plus 


I: ce % . au monde. 

, g?;35d5 : . swJrsSfaSufcij. ***** 

technique ct la fl- dans., C dfiv Cl ODt 3 mort«?' la sdcidld. de po'nsoiiimaikyr ci : n PU?frouvq^ B ;- y . ..y, y 
• cl|e T la mchdicitb ^ Spte ex- . " 1 ‘cxploilaLion';!; sans, contrainte V.: -y. 

S’ ■: 

.!j| i|: f ..i." * • '■•...y........ • ’ • , 


fonde - la depression dcono- 
mique el la crise urbainc. Ccllc- 
ci enlralne la ddstabilisation de 
groupes sociaux, form£s de cita- 
dins pour la plupart. Categories ft 
risque: les classes moyennes et 
les "pedis salaires'', cn raison de 
la prdcarisation du marchd de 

l'cmpioi. . , .. 

En Jordanie, la juxiaposiuon 
des vitrincs dc I’Occidcnt ct de 
I’Islam fait dc la ville lc lieu d'un 
ddatement des mod&lcs. ,Et c'cst 
la conscience dc cct fclatcment 
qu'cxprlme.ipeut-dlrc, cc phfin- 
omftne de mendicitd. ;• , 

Son importance nous oblige ft 
le consider, non pas commc . 
ync fatal i 16 , mais bien Com me un 
mode dc production. Celle mem 
dicilfii dite "stnicliiicllc"; a des 
racines profondes dans les rap: 


• m.. : d'Europedc 1 1’Est,avai-. 
- ent rdussi ft £Iiminer cc 
_ ph£homftne : dans sa 
forme "visible". Maw 
)e prix ft payer 6 lait 
6 normc. Ce typp de rfigime r£us- 
sissait alors la pfouessede trans¬ 
former touie une socifitd en uhe 
"socifitfi de pauvres". Celle "so-, 
lution" csl done, inadmissible et 
inimaginablc dans iin_pays qui a 
opt£ pour Ja d£moCraiic. 

Organiser le nidlier? Exiger 
l'obteritibn d'une "licence" de 
I'Elat pour avoir le droit de 
mendier? Impossible, On trouve: 
ra toujours le moyen pour sc du¬ 
mber cl travaiilcr ;"au npir". De 
plus, cela enlfeyeralt ft cc; mdtier 
son caractftfe upique... : 

Le seui ddbut de solution' in¬ 
side en nous. Bit yqus... Chaque 
foisque vous allez dire "abordd" 
par un . mendiftnt, regardez-le 
droit dans les yeiix et rdfldchis- 
sez bibi. Esi-il vraiment dans le 


i de Lama HiUtl 
1 Conciliation 


LES r£ccnles ilficlaratirms I I 
du Premier mini sire dc Bah- | 
rein, Chcikh Khalifa ben I 
Salman, conccmani la n£ccs- j 
sil£ dc rdconcilicr les pays I 
du Golfc ci I'lrak,. illustrcnl I 
unc intention sdricuse parmi" I 
les monarchies du Golfe. I l 
Volom£ dc "d£passcr" les I I 
diffyi etuis cl conlliis qui ont I 
oppns£ lc Conscil dc Coop- I I 
dration du GolTcfCCG) ft I I 
leur rcdouiahlc voisin, I'lrak. I 1 
L'lnlcrvicw n£ccnic du I I 
Premier minisuc bahretni au 1 I 
Financial Times, pourrail g£- I 
ndrer d'auircs initiatives plus 1 
larges cn vuc dc normaiiscr I 
les rclai ions entre l'cnscmhlc I 
mouarchiquc lc plus riche ct I I 
lc resic dcs pays arubes qui I 
0111 adopt £ unc position auto- I 
nomc pendam la guerre du I 
Golfc. Normalisation qui I 

f iourrait inclurc I'lrak. Scion I j 
c respon sable bohreini, ] 

"Saddam Hussein n'csl qu'un I 
fttre humain, il finira par dis- I 
1 paraTtrc un jour, mats I'lrak I 
devrait £lrc prdscrvd cn lant I 
qu'^tai”- I 

Element important qui I 
L s'ajouic ft 1 'altitude const ante I 
I d'un autre Etat-membre du I 
I CCG, ft savoir le Sultanai I 
I d'Otnan, scul pays ft avoir I 
I gardd son ambassadc ft Bag- I 
I dad ouverte pendant ct aprcs I 
I la guerre du GolTc. Lc mes- I 
I sage de Bahrein, rdpcrcutfi I 
I par le Financial Times, a fit£ I 
I pr£c£d£ par un t£l£gramme I 
I adressd par ce mfime Pro- I 
I micr ministre ft Saddam I 
1 Hussein, ft l’occasion dc I 
I i'AVd Al-ldha - ffitc du saeri- I 
I fice mais aussi du pardon. I 
I Les raisons dc cc gcsic rd- I 
I dcmptcur, avancdcs par Kha- I 
I lifa, -scmblcni motivdes par I 
I dcs prdoccupalions humani- I 
I taircs ft I'dgard du pcuplc I 
I irakicn, qui a trap chftrcmcnl I 
I payfi la brftvc occupation du I 
I Kowcil. Mais attention, une | 
I motivation peut cn cochcr I 
I unc autre. % I 

I Pourquoi un pays du Golfe I 
I soit-il uu silence pour tendre I 
I la main au voisin du Nord? I 
I Est-ce lc hisullat de pres- I 
I sions dcs opinions publiques I 
I des monarchies scandalisdes I 
I par l'amplcur du calvaire I 
I Iraki 6 n? Dcs milliers I 
] d'enfants pdrissanL ft cause 
1 de- la. pdnurie. de lail, des I 
| malades privds des soins les . 

I plus dldmcntaires, une prav- 
I mce, Bassorah, mcnacec par 
I la famine, Tous ces dldmcnls 
I pourraient servir do fonda- 
I tion ft la construction, d'une 
I nouvclte tendance. Cclle-ci 
I inciter ail ft vouloir tourrtcr 
I une dcs pages |cs, plus som- 
I bres dc l'nistoire dc cette 
I panic du monde. ' : 

Par ailleurs,en isolarit trop. 

1 llrak, les monarchies risque- 
I raicnl dc iaisser'lc champ li- 
I bre ft riran,.doni les visdes 
I - stir lc Golfc fie font aucun 
I doutc. 

I : De. ids gestes ne pourront 
I avoir dc ciddibilild, que lor- 
! 1 squ'ils seronl suivis de tenta- 
I Lives concritcs dc la part du 
I qhcr. de rile de la rdpion,. 
I e'est-ft-dire 1'Arabie Saou- 
I. ditc. MfimC si du cfltd kowe- 
I ; iticn, il est pr£matur£ de 
I s'attcfidrc ft un rapproche- 
; I ment avec I'lrak, ('absence 
1 d'opposilion ou. tjc reaction 
' I indgaliVc ft: nhjilaLii/c : dc 
I Bimreln poufrnit constituer 
; ;| !■ iilid^ prome^se^ de conCilia- 
} \ (ion. fit" : •'j.-' ~ 
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A tour of the old 
Amman 


■ The Hashem House, ihc Abu I 
al Huda House, the Bilbeisi 
house — they arc names Ihai con¬ 
jure up memories or Jordan's car- 


Thc FOA members did their 
lour as Amman's early residents 
would have, via the staircases 
that were the ciLy's original 




who built modem Jordan and 
who gave it its first grand houses. 
They were memories brought 
back with groat skill by architect 
Dr. Talib Rifaf last Friday as he 
led Friends of Archaeology on a 
walking lour or old Amman. 

The first stop, al the parking lot 
where unlit twenty years ago the 
fine old house of former Prime 
Minister Ibrahim Hashim stood, 
look them straight into the theme 
that marked the morning — the 
fragility of Amman's architectu¬ 
ral heritage when any house over 
30 years of age can be demol¬ 
ished without difficulty. 

The house of another prime 
minister Tawfiq Abul Huda has 
fared belter, the elegant stone 
building has now been restored 
os the office of. architect Akram 
Abu Hamdan. With its large cen¬ 
tral hallway and symmetrical side 
wings, the house is similar to the 
classic Lebanese houses of the 
late 19lh and early 20lh centuries. 

Still standing, but Tor how long, 
is the Saudi house in Basman 
street. Businessman Kheino Sau¬ 
di and his two brothers came 
from Damascus in the 1890's and 
built their first house in 1895 just 
opposite the Hussein mosque. 

PDA president Ghazi Saudi, 
grandson of Kheino Saudi's 
brother told the group that the 
original house was demolished 
and in 1911 the family built a Da¬ 
mascus style house with a court¬ 
yard house in Basman street, add¬ 
ing a new floor in 1931. Today 
Ihc ground floor Is a store and the 
1931 level stands empty, only its 
fine Jaffa floor tiles serving as re- 
minder of its former grace. 


Amman, and with a superb view 
of the city, is the Bilbeisi com¬ 
plex, two splendid houses, one 
built in 1933, the other in 1949 
and sharing the first formal gar¬ 
den lo he established in Amman. 

Mrs Mai Bilbeisi, daughter of 
pioneering Egyptian businessman 
Ismail Basha Bilbeisi, who built 
the houses, would like to sec the 
larger or the two serve as mu¬ 
seum for Amman. 

Close by the Bilbeisi houses is 
the house of Salem Oudat, now 
enjoying new lire as the Bani 
Hamida centre, further down is 
the 1923 house of historian Arcf 
Al Arcf which brought a new 
style in arches to the city. Then 
ihcrc is Khirfan street, named for 
a Nablus family whose taste for 
simple but substantial two storey 
stone houses gives the street its 
own special character even today. 

The Friends trip ended at the 
Italian Hospital in downtown 
Amman and there the news was 
positive. The hospital was built in 
1928 by an Italian charitable so¬ 
ciety whose main aim was to 
build schools and hospitals 
throughout the Middle East, 
something they succeeded m do¬ 
ing in Tin-key, Egypt, Syria, 
Greece and even China. 

In 1935 Ernesto Sclaparelli, ar¬ 
chitect of the Egyptian museum 
in Turin, built what was intended 
as an architectural centre next to 
the hospital. Now after many 
years in use as a doctor's resi¬ 
dence, the house has regained its 
original purpose and secured its 
future as the Italian Jordanian Ar¬ 
chaeological Institute. 



H IS HAM 
HOTEL 


We are pleased to 
WELCOME ■ 

you to our summer terrace daily. 

Daily menu for lunch. 

patty evening barbeque. 

A la carte lunch & dinner 


Tel.: 644028/642740 


Congratulations!! 

Graduations, appoint¬ 
ments, engagements, 
weddings, newborns, 
promotions, special 
awards, excellent 

achievements. 

Drop us a line and send 
a photo...we will run it 
free of charge in The 
Star's People and 
Events page. 


Of Agenda 


Films: 

■ The Spanish Cultural Center 
will be presenting two films ti¬ 
lled "Esqullache", and "The 
Spanish Constitution" on 25 
June, Thursday at 4:30 pm and 
29 June, Monday at 10:30 am. 

■ On 27 June at 8 pm, the 
Goclhc-Institut will present a 
film titled, "One of the Two of 
Us". A Berlin university student 
blackmails his professor and his 
sudden wealth causes him trou¬ 
bles. 

Exhibitions! 

■ On display at the British 
Council will be selected maps of 
parts of Jordan produced since 
1985 by Jordanian geologists. 
The exhibition will open at 7 pm 
on Sunday 28 June when there 
will be a short talk in English 
with Arabic summary illustrated 
by slides by Engineer Ma'in FJ- 
Hiyari, head of Geological map¬ 
ping, Geology Directorate, 
NRA. The exhibition will be 
open to the public until 1 July. 

■ Under the patronage of Thou- 
qan Al Hindawl, the minister of 
education, the British Council 
will present and exhibition titled. 
Exploring Science. The British 
Council will be alive with the 
sights and sounds of this excit¬ 
ing exhibition. Exploring Sci¬ 
ence is a completely new type of 
exhibition that invites visitors to 
get their hands on the exhibits, 
thereby learning about science 
through exploration. The exhibi¬ 
tion will be open to the public in 
Amman from 25 July to 16 Au¬ 
gust. 

Concerts: 

• ■ The Amman Players Orches¬ 
tra will be presenting a concert' 
at the phoenix gallery on 
Thursday 25 June at 8:00 pm. 
For more details call 616834 or 
695291. 

Field Trips! 

■! The Friends of Archeology 
have organized a field trip on 
Friday 26 June, to iho site works 

included in the Madaba Plans 
project. The trip Includes visits 
lo Tell Jawa, Jelul and Tel el 
Umciri and a picnic in the Tel el 
UmciriiforcsL . . _ 

■ On Friday'3 July the Friends 
,or Archeology /have organized , 
another field trip to Um cl Jimal 
to see the black basalt Roman 
town. For bdih field trips pariicl- 

,pants arc asked to .bring drinking 
iWiter and lunch. Departure will 
be from the'Amra Hotel parkins 

lot at 9 am; .j.v : r 



CdhgvatiUaticms ! 



• Suha Kamel Shehadeh 
Graduate of Bachelor of Engineer¬ 
ing (Electrical) * * 


Suha studied engineering, particu¬ 
larly Electrical Engineering, be¬ 
cause she found it an enjoyable 
technical field, removed from rou¬ 
tine or constant supervision. Her 
field is wide in opportunity in 
terms of research and studies and 
one can really go far. 

Her ambition is to find work in her 
field of studies so that she can put 
what she's learnt into practice. She 
would also like to further her stud¬ 
ies in the future. 


• Younan El Abed Khaleel 
Sumrain 

Graduate of Masters in Account¬ 
ing 

Younan chose to continue his Mas¬ 
ters degree because he wanted to 
improve his level of studies. He 
feels he did this in an opportune 
time as he was not tied down by 
any work responsibilities. Now, 
due to his studies, he works part 
time as an accountant. 

His ambitions now are to enrol in 
the CPA course in America, and to 
follow wiLh his PhD. By doing 
this, he feels it will give him the 
opportunity to run his own busi¬ 
ness at a high standard. 





# Ahmad Mashhour Hussein 
Graduate of Bachelor of Educa¬ 
tion (Physical Education) 

Ahmad chose to study Physical 
Education because it is also an 
interest he has as a soccer player. 
His ambition is to further his 
studies by doing his Masters de¬ 
gree— which he has 
already enrolcd in — and a PhD. 


• Usra Abd Allah Telfah . i - 
Graduate of Bachelor of Educa-: 
tion (Kindergarten Teacher) 

The reason Usra chose this 
course is because it is something 
she has always wanted to do. 
She would like to follow up her 
studies by doing her Masters De¬ 
gree- 


American Muslim launches new 
trans-lation of Quran 

• Dr Thomas B. Irving; Dean of Arts and Sciences at the Ameri¬ 
can Islamic College, Chicago, presents the first version of the Qur'an 
in reverent yet contemporary American English far from the Shake¬ 
spearean, Classical language. Unlike many previous ■ 

translators, who have fallen:too far short of the 
mepage and beauty of the original Arabic, Dr. 

Irving remained scrupulously faithful to the Ar- /XkPWtMm 

abic text, giving a clear rendition of the original |f 

Arabic; into intelligible modern English. ' 

. This translation is the product of 25 years of -• 

hard work. It is intended to permit everyone, 

Muslim or Non-Muslim, adult or child, to under- •— 

stand the Qur'an even without any knowledge of the Arabic language- • 
inq internal-setting of the book is designed so that the translation of 
each verse lies in a symmetrical position opposite to the original Ara* 

Die.' * . ’ ;• r • 

Dr [rying holds his PhD from Princeton University, is a Professor 
bmw’itus of the University of Tennossee at Knoxville and is a dedt- 
:cated American Muslim, Islamic scholar and linguist. . , “ • 
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Saudi appoints Intermarkets 
as avertising agents 




■ INTERMAR- 

won the prestigious ' ''j* 1 

Saudi Arabian Are- .7 "*.• .... i 

Sabia and corporate >•*■ : \ 

Se*MidJc ^Eastern ^ 

advertising and PR . . . . . . 

group responded lo a detailed brief embracing general advertising, 
sales promotion, direct marketing and public relations. 

Saudi is among the world's largest airlines, in terms of passenger | 
boardings and fleet size, carrying some 10 million passengers yearly 
on its extensive licet of modem, widebodied aircraft, including B747- 
300's, Airbus 300-600's and TriStar LlOM's. Saudia presently flics lo 
some 63 destinations worldwide. . 

Intermarkets was established over 30 years ago and has on ices in 
Amman, Beirut, Cairo, Dubai, Jeddah, Kuwait, London and Muscat. 
Its newly reorganized public relations division is the exclusive Burson 
— Marstcller affiliate in the Middle East. . .... 

1 Inlennarkcts advertising Oeneral Manager in Saudi Arabia, Nadim 
; Sfeir said of the new account win: "Saudia is one of the top companies 
in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia and the Guir Region. We arc very 
honoured to have won this account, which was the result of a well co¬ 
ordinated effort by a team of the lop creative, sales promotion and puh- 




dia, who have' entrusted us with their considerable prestige and 
goodwill, which we will he doing our utmost lo sustain.’ 

Saudi General Manager for Sales Promotion and Development, Ab¬ 
dullah Al-Jchani also sounded an optimistic note on the recent appoint¬ 
ment "We arc looking forward to a very productive working relation¬ 
ship," he said. "No doubt, the qualities mat won for them the Saudi 
account will now be pul to good use in promoting the airlines image 

and services worldwide." _, , 

Work on the account, which will be coordinated by Inlcrmarkets 

Jeddah office, will start immediately. ■ 


a, 



By Vesna Mashnrqa 

A PIRST visit lo Ihc dcnlisL can 
be a traumatic experience for 
your child if it is not properly or¬ 
ganized, However it can also be 
a fun, educational outing and an 
experience leading to a child's 
self-awareness and assuming of 
personal responsibility. 

Every child is afraid of the un¬ 
known and unfamiliar situations, 
that’s why it is a parent's duty to 
explain why people need or have 
to go to the demist. The parent 
must also explain what usually 
happens there and what’s expect¬ 
ed from a child once he is there. 
The explanation should be brief, 
suitable for the child's age. Per¬ 
haps the parent should stress 
how happy the child will be to 
get rid of the terrible pain, or one 
could structure a game with a 
child and his toy who suddenly 
has severe toothache and needs 




needs the child's assistance. 

No matter how a parent choos¬ 
es to explain the necessity of 
going to the dentist, one should 
not forget to emphasize the pos¬ 
itive aspects of going to the 
dentist. If the child absorbs it 
well, he should also discuss with 
him what can happen to those 
who refuse to go. Nonetheless it 
is wrong for a parent to frighten 
a child with heavy facts. 

It is always preferable to take a 
child for the first Lime lo the den- 

Readers am invited to 
write in with their ques¬ 
tions about child 
upbringing or any geunr- 
queslions about child 
psychology. 


;bud Psychology 
The Star 
p t O. Box 9313 
Amman _ 


Needing reading glasses 


KEEPING Frr 

As the weather gels warmer, 
there arc some changes you 
should make in your workout, 
exercising in the heat can cause 
cramps, loss of fluid, loss of con¬ 
sciousness and even lead to 
death. 

Here arc some tips on avoiding 
heat-related injury. 

• Take it easy in the first seven | 
days to adjust to the heat. Thai's 
how long it will take for your 
sweat glands to enlarge, making 
you perspire sooner. 

• Overdosing on salt can thick¬ 
en your blood and make it more 
likely to clot, leading to a heart 
attack or stroke. 

• Drink water and 70 grams of 
glycerol to improve your endu¬ 
rance. Glycerol helps your 
tissues retain more water, sweat 
earlier and produce more sweat. 

• If you get a cramp, stretch the 
muscle with one hand and gently 
knead it with your fingers. To 
prevent cramps, drink a cup of 
water every 15 minutes during 
exercise. If the cramp persists, 
see a doctor. 

• If your muscles start to bum, 
you're having trouble breathing, 
your whole body feels hot, your 
head hurts, you see spots or hear 
ringing in your cars, stop exer¬ 
cising and get medical help. 
Those are the signs of heat¬ 
stroke. 


By Patricia McLaughlin 

LITTLE SHOCKS. Intimations 
of mortality. Omens of impend¬ 
ing middle age. 

Your friends — people who 
graduated from college the same 
year you did — have started 
playing middle-aged games like 
golf and bridge. They lake their 






of junk mail from a retirement 
home — and, oh, the relief when 
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Child psychology: 

Your child's first visit to the dentist 


list for a general check-up, or to 
lei him accompany someone. 

But what should a parent do if, 
in spite of all discussions at 
homo, the child refuses to sit on 
the chair and insists to go home? 
You must lake him homo, but 
■ make him lake responsibility for 
his toothache and tell him that 
you cannot help him. While he is 
at the dentist he won't be able to 
comprehend it because he is un¬ 
der stress, but at home in a 
secure atmosphere, he will be 
able to think about it, and make 
the decision lo return to the den- 
List with full conclusions. 

Maybe he will be hesitant once 
again, but the pain will start hav¬ 
ing a full meaning and the child 
will assume responsibility about 
dealing with it. 

Al the end of the treatment, a 
child's decision should be award¬ 
ed by praising his attitude in 
, front of his friends. ■ 




' l ~-t _> 

il says you won't be eligible to 
join for another 14 years! 

Oh, well. Like Yeats said, 
things fall apart. You who were 
so young for so long, and ex¬ 
pected to be a kid forever. 

You see this very clearly the 
day you go in to have your eyes 
checked. You tell the doctor 
(who is as old as your sot) 
you're having trouble reading 
and you just want to moke sure 
there isn't something terribly 
wrong, some insidious disease, 
maybe a brain tumor or some¬ 
thing. 

Age is what's wrong with you, 
he says heartlessly. You just 
need reading glasses. (Just!?) It 
happens lo everybody, ho says, 
'right around 40. Ho writes you a 
prescription and tells you you 
can get il filled at an optician's 
— or you can just buy some 
magnifying glasses; they 11 work 
just as well. 

Now you'll be one of those 
people who are always misplac¬ 
ing their reading glasses, 
checking under all the sola cush¬ 
ions when they're on top of your 
head ail the- time, having to pull 
them out every time you need lo 
read a menu'— or else ordering 
food that isn't there. You might 
as well give up right now, resign 
yourself, buy one of those tacky 
gold chains to hang your glasses 
around your' neck, where they 
can announce your decrepitude 
to all viewers. Buy a rocking 


chair! Take up knitting! 

But waiL There's a silver lin¬ 
ing to this particular cloud. 
Needing reading glasses pro¬ 
vides you with a shopping 
opportunity of surprising rich¬ 
ness. For instance, you can buy 
them with frames that arc the 
last word in style from Ray Ban 
or Giorgio Armani for a hundred 

J ■__«« A. ■.i Artn niii hn_ 


sic John Lennon wire-rim half- 
specs, or heavy-duty black - 

_ framed Buddy 

i Holly glasses - 
quite cheaply. 

Bui you don't 
have to, it turns 
out, for many 
fashion dcsign- 
ers know that 
4PM* everybody who 

MW hits 40 is about 

-JKt 10 ncctJ a p 3 * 1 

magnifiers. The 
\ whole fashion 

jjr business knows 

that 77 million 
l Baby Boomers 

■HP*. : are on the point 

of needing a pair 
* of reading glass- 

r^v. es — or three 

M s pairs or five, so 

t they won't ai- 

• -fc i l ways be leaving 

them at the of¬ 
fice or downstairs with the 
morning paper, or upstairs by the 
thread box, because they'can't 
thread a needle without them 
anymore. 

It's a boom or its own. And the 
result is a veritable flood of 
over-the-counter reading glasses 
that are snappy, stylish and col¬ 
orful. You can have half-glasses 
in scarlet or purple or grass 
green or chrome yellow — of 
full-frame two-lone jobs in 
shapes that don't begin to remind 
you of your dear old granny. 
They look so great that even 
people wire don'L need them are 
buying them. 

The question is: How many 
people? Now that people over 40 
need reading glasses, will pres¬ 
byopia come to seem desirable, 
oven chic? After all, in the '60s, 
when they hit their teens, even 
their grandmas started wearing 
baby-doll shift dresses hemmed 
above their knees, with demure 
white stockings and flat shoes. 
Of course, -youth has more natu¬ 
ral advantages than not being 
able to read without glasses. But 
who knows? Glasses could turn 
out to be a major sociocultural 
trend. Consider the possibilities! 
Calvin Klein canes, Louis Vuil- 
ton walkers, arthritis ointmeht 
scented'with Chanel, teen-agers 
dyeing their hair gray to look 
fashionably older 
We'll just have to wait and see. 
(Those of us who still qan). ■ 





The First Clast Hotelin 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
. room...!_ 
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ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 — Super Rloopers. 

9:00 — Encounter. 

10:00 — News in English. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 — Wings. Looking her 
love. 

9:10 — Documentary. IrresLs- 




Nick Giannopoulos as Jim , in 
Now". Tuesday 8:30 . 


Uble Forces. A team of Scien¬ 
tists, explore Antarctica, and the 
great contribution of the Arabs 
to the science of exploration. 
10:00 — News Kn English. 

10:20 — Law and Order. 

MONDAY 

8:30 — Close to Home. 

9:10 — Capital City. 

10;00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Gold. 


TUESDAY 

8:30 — Acropolis Now. 

9:10 — Palace Guard. 

10:00 — News in English. 

10:20 — Film. The Challenge. 
Starring Robert Douglas. The 
story of an English team that 
succeeded in climbing a moun¬ 
tain in the Alps in 1805. 

WEDNESDAY 

8:30 — Saved by 
the hell. 

9:10 — Local 

program. 
Wednesday For¬ 
um. 

9:30 — Man of 
The People. 

10:00 — News in 
English. 

10:20 — Till we 
meet again. New 
mini series. In 
1913 a rich 
French officer, 
Paul, falls in love 
with Eve and both 
travel to America 
after World War I. 

THURSDAY 

8:30 — The 

Simpsons. 

9:10 — Civil 

"Acropolos Wars. 

10:00 — News in 
English. 

10:20 — Movie of 
the Week: Opposites Attract. 
Starring Barbara Eden and John 
Forsythe. A love story between 
two politicians .running against 
each other in an election. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 — Please don't eat the 
Daisies. 

9:10 —E.N.G. 

10:00 — News in English, 

10:20 — Inspector Morse. 


FRENCH PROGRAM 

SAMEDI 

6:00 — Les Tortues Ninja. 

6:30 — La Gymnastique. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Magazine K=M 6 : The 
cultural Magazine. 

10:20 — French Feature Film. 
The robbery of the Sphinx's 
head. A gang of thieves try to 
steal the Sphinx's head. 

DIMANCHE 

5:30 — Michel Vaillant. 

5:50 — Des chiffres et des let- 
tres. 

6:10 — L'lcole des fans. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Music Classique. A 
classical music program. 

LUNDI 

6:00 — Le monde sous Marin. 
7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Magazine Sportif. 

MARDI 

6:10— Les Tortues Ninja. 

6:30 — Marc et Sophie. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Varieties. 

MERCRDI 

6:00 — Le monde est & vous. 
7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Intertropique. 

JEUDI 

6:00—Sanetua ires Savages. 
6:30 — Maguy- ■ 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15 — Le cirque du soleil: In¬ 
ternational Circus. 

VENDREDI 

5:30 —Film. 

7:00 — News in French, 

7:15 — Fusions. 



TOP POP SINGLES 


1. Under tbe Bridge, Rod Hot 
Chilli Peppers, Warner Broi > 

2. Jump, Kriss Kross, Columbia 

3. My Lovin', Bn Voguo, AtCO 

4. Live and Learn,-Joe Public; 
Columbia ••• 

5. I'll Be There, Mfcriah Carey, 

Columbia : ; : 

6 ; If You Asked Me'To, Celine- 
Dion, EPIC 
7. Ainf; ,2 
proud 2 
. 6 * 2 , TLC, 

• Arista 
'• 8 . Damn i 
Wish < I 
; Was Your; 

.* Lover, So- 
'phio ' B, ; l 

. Hawkins, Columbia T , * •• v •: 


TOP VIDEO RENTALS 


li Little Man Tate, Jodie Fos¬ 
ter, Adam j.Hanri-Byrd, Orion 
Home. Video (R- 
.1991)., 

2, The .Butcher's 
YVffe, Demi 
Moore,. Jeff pan- 1 
ioisv ' Paramount 
Home- Video (Rj-\ 

■1?9I) \ 

,3. Freejack, Erni-- 
lio ^Estevez* M|ck 
^$gcr, . Warner 
Home Video CR- 1 ? 
r 1991)- •••• 

4. The .Last' Boy; 

- Scout,: Bruc£ Wilr _ 

.)is„ Damon .Way.; MltfJagger 
■"<■■■ .Warner;-. "Freeiack" 
•Ifoihe‘::Vkfeo-*(R^VO W?- 

■ Si RoWn Wit-, 

.Irtms. Jeff-‘Bridge Columbia; 


TriSlar Hpme Video (R-1991) 

6 . Deceived, Goldie Hawn, John 
Heard, Touchstone 
Home. Video (R-1991) 
.7. Frankie and John¬ 
ny, A! Pacino, Mi¬ 
chelle Pfeiffer, Para¬ 
mount Homo Video 
(R-1991) 

8 . Highlander 2 : The 
Quickening, Christo¬ 
pher Lambert, Sean 
Connei'y,' Columbia 
TriStari Home Video 
(ft-1991) ■ 

9. Boyz N The Hpod, 
— • •J ' I?e Cube, Cuba Good- 
star of. ing Jr., Columbia TYi- 

Star Home Video (R- 
• .1991 )l{-: <: - A' ■ 

10. The Commitments, Robert 
Arkins, Michael Ahcrne, Pox 
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SMOVIES 




BUGSY (Columbia/ 
TriSlar) Warren Beat¬ 
ty earned some of the 
best reviews of his ca¬ 
reer for director Barry 
Levinson's fine por¬ 
trait of mobster Bugsy 
Siegel, whose rela¬ 
tionship with actress 
Virginia Hill (played 
by Annette Beatty) 
gets much attention 
here. The excellent 
supporting cast in¬ 
cludes Ben Kingsley, 
Harvey Keitel and El¬ 
liot Gould. ★★★ (R: 
AS, P, V) 


STAR TREK VI: Leonard Nimoy (Spock), in Star Trek 
V/.* The Undiscovered Country 

ERED COUNTRY 

(Fox) There s still plenty of life his scrreinrv. whn iwcim/ii's h 



left in the old starship yet, as this 
sixth theatrical edition of the 
Enterprise crew's exploits 
proves. Just ns the Federation 
and Klingons arc about to reach 
a poace agreement, Kirk (Wil¬ 
liam Shatncr) and his crew arc 
accused of sabotaging the pact: 
Leonard Nimoy also returns as 
Spock... or course. *** (PG: 
AS.P.V) 

SHINING THROUGH (Fox) 
Michael Douglas and Melanie 
Griffith arc ensnared in World 
War II espionage in a spy drama 
with a romantic undercurrent, 
based on the novel by Susan 
Isaacs. Douglas plays a business¬ 
man covertly operating as an 
OSS agent, and Griffith portrays 


his secretary, who persuades him 
to let her undertake a dangerous 
mission. Liam Nccson and Sir 
John Gielgud also appear. ** 
(R: AS, P, V) 

COMING SOON: HURRI¬ 
CANE SMITH: In a new ac¬ 
tion-ad venture, Carl Weathers 
hiLs Australia like a... well, like 
a hurricane. (R) 

RATINGS: 

★ - don't bother, ★★ - not bad, 
★★★ - worth seeing, ★★★* - 
excellent. 

FAMILY VIEWING GUIDE 
KEY: P - profanity; V - vio¬ 
lence; GV - particularly graphic 
violence; AS - adult situations. 


HOROSCOPE 


☆ 


ARIES (21 March - 19 April): 
Play by the rules the First of this 
week. Later, you'll get more 
freedom. 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): 
You'll be a powerhouse of ener¬ 
gy.. Hit it hard, so you can rest 
when conditions change. 

GEMINI (21 May - 21 June): 
Decide iho direction you want 
your career to take. Then, do 
something concrete to make that 
happen. Sign up for a class. - 

CANCER (22 June - 22 July): 
The first or this week is very 
good for doing things the old- 
k fashioned way. That should be a 
comfort.. 






sell a project.' , 

i VIRGO ;(23 August « 22 Sep¬ 
tember): The first of the week 
■ should gq by quickly. You'll be 

too busy tp worry about a thing. 

* MBRA (23: September - 22 Oc- 
. lober): The first of this week 
may. be tOugh. If you 1 remeinber 
a vlcssoh: yoif shtiuld' have 
Teamed, ypu'lj rpakd points. 

: SdORPlb (2i&U3ber -21 No* 
i vember): [Finish a project early, 

. there may be delays later in the 
: w?dk; YpuU relax more on Sat¬ 


urday. This weekend will be an 
excellent time to play in the gar¬ 
den. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 November 
- 21 December): Concentrate 
your efforts on the end of the 
week, that's when you‘ll be most 
effective. 

CAPRICORN (22 December - 
19 January): Hard work will pay 
big dividends. Expect to have to 
modify your schedule later, 
though. This weekend plan a 
family feast. 

AQUARIUS (20 January - 18 
February): Save your big guns 
for Thursday afternoon and Fri¬ 
day morning. Be quick, decisive, 
and nicliculous in your presenta¬ 
tion. 

PISCES (19 February - 20 
March): H will be easier, to to* . 
,lo a friend about, something 
that's been bothering you. Ddnt 
do it during working hourp 
though. 

■ IF YOU WERE BORN 
THIS WEEK: This could be Iho 
year hard works really, pay* 90. *| 
;You ihay get to tpid out whether ) 
you warn to move or not! Tne - 
.old values wilt Win; if: you *0 **1 
them with new technology 8 ; 
lot of faith! Your mate wilLb? a ; 
source of constent strength, ** ] 

- you reciprocate. "Y* ’ ' : •,'' 

’ . • i ; f... k <'.?■ ■ \ - 


Would You 
Believe. 


The U.S. Army haji 
combat mule units until 
1956. 

* * * 

Before Congress 
changed the law in 1933, 
the only way you could 
use a dime was in a trans¬ 
action worth $10 or less. 

* * * 

Rod Serling was a suc¬ 
cessful playwright before 
he turned his attention to 
making “The Twilight. 
Zone." 

* * * 

It's said that Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.. has more tele¬ 
phones than - it ‘ does 

people. • 

• • * * * 

A new car made by 
Mazda knows how to cool' 
itself. ‘ It ' has solar- 
powered fans that come 
on when the interior 
heats up. . 

* * * 

The Chilean tree called 
the monkey puzzle got its 
name because its twisted 
and prickly branches are 
tough for even a monkey 
to climb. 


Solution 

BUQiil IflDOH tlUIJUU 
UQlOl!! nauu uuuuw 
HHUUUglEllHQKin Linn 
QUH0I tlMtn 

ggaaahi aailniaHaa 
UDHEua ranam Quyaul 
HQ0E1 HBUfcia QJHlJmI 
nataiii aaaaa 
HHumaiTHH auMiaaiii 
cauHa . 
|p uunuuHtiUFiatil 
SSmRFJ fiMHa Muaffll 

yuu»a aanm Eiaaoil 


★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 


ACROSS 

1 Fishhook 
point 

5 Palm tree 
9 Rose 
perfume 

14 Smell 

15 Sir Anthony 

16 Silly one 

17 Masculine 

IB Sodium 

chloride 

19 Violin bow 
need 

20 Make a 
start 

23 Woeful 

24 Weight unit 

25 Slippery 
one 

27 Pressing 
' machine 

30 Forgave' 

35 Away from 

36 Dish for 
gravy 

37 Perry of 
song 

38 Mexican 

V .tidbit • 

39 Chairs 


40 Malay 
dagger 

41 Light tan 

42 "What — God 
wrought?" 

43 Beau — 

44 Comes in 
again 

46 Fondle 

47 John or 
Jane 

48 Boxer Max 

49 Health 
resort 

52 Fanciful 

58 E'hical 

60 Far or Near 

61 Spoken 

62 Choice 

63 Aleutian 
island 

84 African 
country- 

65 Walked in 
water 

66 Military 
meal 

67 Coaster 

DOWN 

1 Explosive 
devloe 


Jewish 
month 
Acting part 
Take the 
first step 
Cuddle 
State 
Soccer 
great 
Against 
Consented 
In addition 
Throw 
Land mass 
Tear apart 
Bagpiper's 

attire 
Pennies 
Gym facili¬ 
ties 

Alma — 

Swiftly 

Motherof- 

pearl 

Ulsters 

Vow 

Scandina¬ 

vian 

Discharges 

Medicinal 

portions 


36 Kodiak or 
grizzly 

39 Luster 

43 Cell 

45 Labored 

46 Desert 
plant 

48 Overcomes 

49 Merganser 

50 Silent film 
actress 
Negri 

51 Very dry 

53 Sports 
group 

54 Detest 

55 Russian 
mountain 

56 Roy's wife 

57 Moved 
smoothly 

59 Consumed 
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EPSON 1992 

THIS YEAR'S Epson confcsl presented Lwo al¬ 
most independent sessions with regards to scor¬ 
ing. Accordingly, a separate souvenir book was 
prcsenied for each of the sessions. 

.Bout books were compered by Omar Sharif, 
Diu the second one had an additional merit, 
wncre zia Mahmood has his own comment on 

HCh nt ihn iUimSm. L_.l. -_ 


Board 4 
Dealer t W 


Both sides 
Vulnerable 


* K32 

V KQ 10 8643 

♦ $ . 

♦ 82 


* 0976 

V* 2 

.♦K1082 

*KJ53 


Ni 

W E 
S 


* jto ; 

V A J 5 
4 J964 

♦ 10976 


a s54 .; 

x-v.;:'t; V 97 ’ 

♦: A Q7JV-; :• 

X&'ktC* A Q 4 :i 

A 1 opened the bidding with 3#. 

a preempt In thc hean suit, 
A ‘ vaistSdTio At and got the 9 6 


Declarer won in hand with the * A and lost the 
V K to the Ace. East correctly played back a 
club and west won declarer's Queen with her 
King and played back another spade that was 
won with they V K. „ . , . 

Declarer cashed the ♦ A and ruffed a club 
from dummy, cashed the V Q and ducked a heart 

to East's VJ. . .. . 

Had East relumed a diamond at this stage, the 
squeeze would have been broken and the con¬ 
tract would have been doomed, but, in view of 
the previous club ruff, East played a lazy club, 
he fall into declarer trap and Ihc rest was a rou¬ 
tine squeeze: The hearts were cashed with the .▼ 
3 squeezing west in diamond and hearts, West 
‘played wefi by baring the ♦ K, but declarer 
dropped it with a confident smile. ■ ; . 

East failed to brake the squeeze, buL all the 
credit goes to the declarer who templed East to 
return club and read the hand correctly. 

Bridge Association sorted awn¬ 
ing session under the supervision of.Mlchc Eudi 
Kflchel is probably one of thejjjcsj. Arab play^ 
and also one of the best worldwide. He proved 
his abilities as a player and. a teacher. We aII 
.' hope thal dur players, will niakc lhe tnost out of 

.thissession. 


^n SlUlon loall his s66iDl,cuhural,ecdnomi- 

calSfcDr Khalil FJ-SalemwgJged a 

snare nan of his ever busy brain with bridge. 

wto.Passrf ! away_lh.s;w«ck, a 



"I don't know what you're Insinuating, Jane, but I 
haven't seen your Harold all day — besides, surely 
you know I would only devour my own husband 1” 


































































































